

Routes to tour in Germany 

The Rheingold Route 



German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep in the 
valley and is at its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are in more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 


Bingen you must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 
St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingold Route be your 
guide; < ••••■■ ■ 




1 Bacharach 

2 Oberwesel 

3 The Loreley Rock 

4 Boppard 

5 Stolzenfels Castle 
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The Queen assures Berlin 
it does not stand alone 
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Q ueen Elizabeth has reaffirmed Bri- 
i iiiii’s commitment to help main- 
tain Berlin’s freedom and security. 

She did so at a reception in the 
Orangerie of Charlottenburg Castle 
.shortly after her arrival in Berlin for ce- 
lebrations to mark the city's 75lKlt an- 
niversary. 

The Queen said her presence was a 
further testimony to Britain's determi- 
nation to maintain its support, which 
was, she said, as strong as ever, for as 
long as it was needed. 

Having first visited the city in 19 65, 
she recalled to an audience of about 
400 what had since been achieved in 
Berlin — and "not merely in respect of 
its external transformation into a more 
flourishing and more beautiful city.” 

Berlin's ties with the West, especially 
with the Federal Republic of Germany, 
anti with the European Community had 
been further strengthened and intensified. 
Due to the efforts of the people of Ber- 
lin and to the firm hacking a ini generous 
support of the Federal Republic l he city’s 
reputation as a centre of the arts, nf 
scientific research and of high technology 
was continually on the increase. 

Confidence in the future was, she 
said, a prerequisite of further progress. 
It was a confidence that could only be 
gained in a climate of stability. 

So the main aim of the three Western 
protecting powers must be to ensure 
.that n climate prevailed in which the 
freedom and security qf the city could 
be guaranteed. 

"Today this task is performed in har- 
mony and in close cooperation with the 
Federal German and the Berlin author- 
ities," the Queen said, "and it is essential 
fpr the city's future that this continues 
to be i lie ease.” 

She recalled in her address the very 
longstanding friendship that linked Bri- 
tain and Germany, especially Berlin. 
Frederick the Great, whose spirit filled 
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Charlottenburg Castle, had been a loyal 
ally of Britain's, so it was appropriate 
“on this occasion and in these rooms to 
recall the city’s great past.” 

Might the dreadful division be sur- 
mounted in the spirit of Berlin's long 
tradition of tolerance and the city that 
today symbolised the division of Eu- 
rope one day become the symbol of its 
unity? 

Foreign Minister Genschcr thanked 
the Queen for her country’s firm and 
determined support of Berlin. 

At the height of the Cold War the 
Berlin Wall had been built. It was still a 
bitter reality but now seemed like a ves- 
tige of another age, an age in which 
mention had yet to be made of Europe 
as a “common house.” 

It had also been a time when the Final 
Act had yet to be signed at Helsinki, 
selling the course for n European peace 

order. 

Jointly with Great Britain, Herr 
Genscher said, the Federal Republic 
was working to bring about an improve- 
ment in East -West ties. 

"We want, by means of dialogue. 


Teenager flyer 
shakes up 
the Kremlin 

W hat first seemed a hilarious ex- 
ploit soon had far-reaching con- 
sequences. Young German pilot Matthi- 
as Rust’s story-book landing on Red 
Square in Moscow led to the dismissal 
of two Soviet marshals, with more offi- 
cers likely to follow. 

Mr Gorbachov reacted harshly by 
sacking Defence Minister Sokolov and 
air defence chief Koldunov. 

The political leadership thus clearly 
showed the military leaders who holds 
the reins of Soviet power and who is ex- 
pected to knuckle under. 

This has not always been the case, in 
autumn 1983, for instance, Soviet inter- 
ceptor aircraft shot down a South Ko- 
rean Jumbo killing 269 passengers and 
crew near Sakhalin. 

The affair seriously damaged the So- 
viet Union’s political reputation but the 
milirary assumed responsibility for the 
incident and escaped virtually un- 
scathed. 

General Koldunov was air defence 
chief at the time and kept his job, as did 
Defence Minister Ustinov, who was also 
a member of the politbureau. 

The Korean Jumbo tragedy demon- 
strated to the world at large the power 
of the Soviet marshals. 

The Kremlin leaders have since learnt 
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A royal occasion: the Quean (centre) In Berlin with, from left: Prince Philip, 
the Duke of Edinburgh; Frau Marianne von Welzsticker, wife of Bonn Presi- 
dent Rlohard von Walzsflcker; Herr von Welzaftcker; end the Mayor of West 
Berlin, Eberhard Dtepgsn. (Huh.^svlii siuumi 


cooperation and disarmament, in give 
Europe greater security and stability 
and to put into practice the rights the 
people- of Fuiopy weft promised in itic 

Final Act at Helsinki." 

Every move that improved the situa- 
tion in Europe also served to improve 
the position of Germans in East ami 
West. German policy was and would re- 

tlieir lesson. Since Marshal Ustinov’s 
death the defence portfolio has been 
held by a professional soldier with no 
political ambitions. Marshal Sokolov. 

There is no change now he has been 
pensioned. His successor. General Ya- 
sov, has no political clout either. 

Mr Gorbachov has come out of the 
affair well. His handling of it has won 
him stature both at home and abroad. 

Even such a strong opponent of Mos- 
cow as US Defence Secretary Wein- 
berger praised the way Gorbachov play- 
ed it. 

Why Rust flew to Moscow is of minor 
importance. He can hardly have flown 
the 500 miles from Helsinki , let alone 
have landed on Red Square, by accident 
or mistake. 

The Soviet authorities will be trying 
to find out exactly what made him doit. 
Was it bravado? Was It a bet? Or per- 
haps an intelligence mission of some 
kind? 

Twenty-five years ago another seem- 
ing lone ranger, Gary Powers, flew over 
the Soviet Union in a U 2 plane. 

He was shot down over Siberia and 
convicted of espionage. The Paris sum- 
mit Mr Khrushchev and President 
Kennedy were due to hold was called 
off. 

In the present case diplomatic crises 
seem to be ruled out. Neither Federal 
President Richard von Weizsacker’s 
forthcoming visit to the Soviet Union 
nor a possible positive outcome lo the 
Geneva missile talks is likely to be jeo- 
pardised by the Cessha that landed in 
Red Square. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau. t June J9X7; 


main a policy of peace in Europe. Gov- 
erning Mayor Dicpgen, who also 
thanked the Queen for Britain's coin- 
timmvMU to Wcittn. :w\vi»o,U:i\ <v co»»\uv»n 

approach in East-West dialogue. 

“We will nnlv succeed if we in the 
West arrive at and advocate a joint posi- 
tion." he sakl. 

Despite division the need for a joint 
approach was most keenly tell in Berlin. 
Confidence-building. security and 
cooperation were needed nowhere 
more badly Hum in Berlin. 

Nowhere was their practical i in plu- 
me minion more effective for the peo- 
ple and parties concerned in I-jim ;uicl 
West. 

The Queen, accompanied by the 
Duke of Edinburgh, arrived at RAF Cia- 
tow in the Intc afternoon of 20 May. be- 
ing welcomed by the British ambassad- 
or in Bonn, Sir Julian Bullard, the Brit- 
ish commanding officer in Berlin. Gen- 
eral Brooking, the Governing Mayor 
and the US and French commanding of- 
ficers. 

After the welcoming ceremony, in 
which Western Allied honour guards 
took part, rhe Queen and Prince Philip 
drove to Villa Lemm, the residence ol 
the British commanding officer, where 
they were to stay for their two days in 
Berlin. 

Early dial evening they arrived at 
Charlottenburg Castle for the reception 
held in their honour by Governing May- 
or Diepgen, 

On 27 May the Queen attended the 
traditional Queen's Birthday Parade 
of the British Berlin garrison at the 
Maifeld ground, near the Olympic Sta- 
dium. . 

Over 1,000 British servicemen took 
part in the parade, driving tracked and 
wheeled vehicles. The ceremony was 
well attended by local crowds and visi- 
tors. 

After a reception at the British head- 
quarters the Queen met the chairman of 
the board of governors of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Foundation. Prince Louis 
Continued on page 2 
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Uncomfortable facts of life 
give Nato new challenges 



DIE# WELT 

l » ItNIV.Ill ilU [HI. If • l>M 

T wo filings have emerged since the 
Brussels spring conference of 14 
North Adamic Defence Ministers. 

First, Nato will need to invest nmch 
more heavily in con veil (iontil defence 
now it can no longer rely on nuclear se- 
curity. Nuclear weapons are cheaper 
but there are many — mainly irrational 
— grounds against them. 

Second, there are increasing signs 
that the United States is turning its back 
on Europe. 

Congressional readiness to continue 
stationing more than 3UU,U0U US ser- 
vicemen in Europe, as America has 
done for decades, seems to he on the 
wane. 

Europeans would then face the prob- 
lem of bridging the military gap. This 
challenge could hardly come at u more 
inconvenient moment. 

The Bundeswehr. as the backbone of 
European conventional defence, will 
soon have virtually insuperable difficul- 
ty in maintaining manpower at its pres- 
ent level. 

The final communique of the two-day 
Nato Ministerial conference dealt with 
these topics strictly in the customary 

lamtuafle of diplomacy. In other words, 

> n .SgTTtir^ra'fficfn-rlii iWnuuTto 
bring them out into the open. 

Yet at one point it did not quite suc- 
ceed: where Nato referred to the solu- 
tion-defying tusk of concentrating, in a 
fresh round of disarmament talks, "on 
the elimination of ihc serious imbalance 
in conventional forces and their fighting 
strength in the Warsaw Pact's favour 
and on the ability to stage a surprise at- 
tack and large-scnlc offensive moves." 

None of the Defence Ministers who 
met in Brussels was able to explain how 
this was to he achieved. 

Yet they all realise that with Europe 
denuded of longer-range intermediate 
US nuclear forces {as a result of the 
double zero option) the psychological 
and political importance of Soviet supe- 


Contlnued from page 1 

Ferdinand of Prussia, in the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Memorial Church. 

She then walked round the city 
centre and visited Federal President 
Richard von Weizsacker at his Berlin 
official residence, Schloss Bellevue. 

In making this gesture the Queen 
followed the example set by President 
Mitterrand of France, who paid his 
respects to the Federal President at 
Schioss Bellevue on li May. He was 
the first visiting head of state to do so. 

Other members of the British royal 
family are to visit Berlin during its 
75Uth anniversary celebration. The 
Queen Mother is expected from 7 to 9 
July. 

Princess Anne will he visiting the 
city on 20 and 21 July as honorary 
colonel of the Queen's Own Hussars. 

Prince Charles and Princess Diana 
are due to visit Berlin on 1 November. 

I F run kfu ricr Allgcmeine Zciiung 
fur Deutschland. 27 Miiy I *1X7) 


rioriiy in (inii-nuclcar miiilary potential 
will increase. 

They arc also well aware that the 
Kremlin appreciates the fact, and it is 
hard to see why Moscow should putt 
company with this menus of bringing 
pressure to hear oil Nato. 

The West would very much like the 
Soviet Union to do so. hut it has no in- 
centive nf its disposal that might in i crest 
the Soviet Union in reducing its capac- 
ity to invade the West. 

Far from it: since Mr Gorbachov has 
held the reins in Moscow the Soviet Un- 
ion has been fell in the West to be ready 
to disarm. 

Yet it can hardly be said to be so 
where the conventional sector is con- 
cerned. 

That was why Nato Defence Minis- 
ters recalled, in their final communique, 
“the realities of growing Soviet military 
strength.” 

To this the pact probably has only 
one response that is not interlinked, in 


disarmament talks, with the hope princ- 
iple. 

Credible defences must he main- 
tained, ami there will be “no alternative 
in the foreseeable I'm me" to forward 
defence and to the alliance's flexible re- 
sponse strategy. 

This view is shared by Nato Defence 
Ministers only. What Foreign Ministers 
feel, or how governments as a whole see 
the position, is vaguer than evci . 

There seems to be more than mere 
skin-deep significance in (lie lad that 
Nato Foreign Ministers have slopped 
meeting in (he same week and at the 
same venue as Defence Ministers. 

In years gone by there was a week of 
Nato gatherings in Brussels, with Def- 
ence Ministers starting the hall lolling 
and Foreign Ministers concluding the 
proceedings. This combination testified 
to continuity and, arguably, even to har- 
mony. 

This year Nato Foreign Ministers are 
not to meet until 1 1 June, when the 
North Atlantic Council confers in 
Reykjavik. 

They will be discussing the “finer 
points" of policy — disarmament — , 
having left the “coarser" details of def- 
ence planning to their colleagues who 
met in Brussels. 

liiidigcr Maniac 
{Die Well. Bonn. 2V Mny 1 «m7) 


Gorbachov takes a trip to 
paper over the cracks 


M ikhail Gorbachov has been visit- 
ing East Bloc capital cities l«« de- 
monstrate the Soviet presence. 

flying to East Berlin Tor the Warsaw 
Pact summit. He had previously been to 
Prague, where lie startled the West with 
a multicoloured assortment of new dis- 
armament proposals. 

There are a variety of views about 
Gorbachov's political aims in going to 
Bucharest and East Berlin. Bui there 
tire also points in common. 

The Soviet leader was in Bucharest 
on a hiluleral visit. He was in East Ber- 
lin for a multilateral gathering of the 
East Bloc's military pact. 

Yet there is a close inner connection 
between the reform policies that will 
have been high on the agenda of his 
talks with the Rumanian leader, Mr 
Ceausescu. and the disarmament and 
detente problems reviewed at the War- 
saw Pact summit in East Germany. 

Soviet proposals in both sectors are 
aimed, in the final analysis, at easing the 
burden on inefficient East Bloc econo- 
mies and making them more productive 
from the viewpoint of dissatisfied con- 
sumers. 

This simple insight is by no means 
universally accepted in Eastern Europe, 
as is nowhere more clearly illustrated 
than by the inflexible attitude adopted 
by the Rumanian leadership. 

The long-suffering Balkan country, 
which has become an intimidating cari- 
cature of latter-day communist poverty 
as a result of failed economic policies, 
repeatedly comes up with disarmament 
initiatives of its own (some worth taking 
seriously, some not), but will hear noth- 
ing of economic reforms. 

No-one has so strongly opposed the 
slightest change in the traditional com- 
munist system as Rumanian leader Ni- 
colac Ceausescu. 

He clearly sees any mention of more 
power to market forces, of free compe- 
tition or even of the most modest forms 
of private property as a betrayal of com- 
munism and its principles. 


SOTClAFtfjER 


In using ideological formulas of iln.s 
kind, which in the final analysis are 
iii med at safeguarding the basis of his 
personal power, Mr Ceausescu bus 
emerged as the very anti thesis of Mr 
Gorbaehov, the reforming zealot. 

Widely though their motives differ, 
Mr Ceausescu’s hostility toward re- 
forms has much in common with the 
views held in East Berlin, although com- 
munist leaders there, unlike in Ruma- 
nia, can ul least reject the Soviet model 
of reform on the basis of an incontes- 
tably mure efficient East German econ- 
omy. 

Bucharest and East Berlin cun count 
on a measure of support from Prague, 
although Czechoslovakia has partly 
abandoned what initially was staunch 
resistance to the Soviet reform policy. 

Mr Gorbachov may not intend all his 
Warsaw Pact allies to uncritically to the 
Soviet line, but how, as individual Com- 
econ economics progressively drift 
apart, is closer economic cooperation to 
be effectively put into practice? 

This is definitely a decisive question 
for Eastern Europe. Unless an answer is 
found it will only imperfectly he able to 
boost economic efficiency. 

Differences can be bridged over for a 
while by superficial agreement on se- 
curity policy issues. 

Solidarity in support of successive anil 
varied disarmament and peace initiatives 
launched by the Soviet leader presents 
the “fraternal stales'' with no problems 
and may lead to a measure of material re- 
lief of the burden on their economies. 

But this demonstration of unity cannot 
disguise the fact that unity has long ceased 
to exist on domestic and economic policy 
issues that can hardly be said to be less im- 
portant. Deep rifts criss-cross the East 
Bloc. 

Harry Schleicher 
(Stuugartcr Nachrichlcn. May 1«K7) 


Who should do 
what to 
protect oil route 
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W hen fighting hit ween Iran and foe 
begun in UJKO and oils shipmeoi- 
came under threat. President Carter a 
ferret I t«> vital US interests in 
and » rapid deployment farce was v 
up. 

Ever since. America has rcgularh 
called on its partners in Europe to help 
protect the oil route. 

The American argument at the tent 
was that Europe and Japan buy mucb 
more Gulf oil than the United Stab 
They still do. although reliance onfiiff 
oil in general has since declined. 

The argument then against dep/oyt 
Nato forces in the Gull was that the ant 
is not part of the territoiy covered 6i 
the terms of the North Atlantic Treaty 
That argu me in is still valid. 

West Germany's const it utic.te 
rules out the use of Uuiidcswehn" 
except for national defence and 
commitments. 

So German support for the USrofli 
tary commitment in the Gulf cam 
best consist of countervailing mow 
within Nato that ease tile burden oil' 
commitments in the Noil It Adame 
pact. 

It is another mutter for cumm in such 
as Hrii.iin. which ;in a funnel wutWawT 
colonial powci has entirely different 
traditions. 

Defence Secretary Weinberger wif 
have borne these points in inirnl whf 
calling, with a incasiiie ol leslrainl.rf 
America's allies to lend the Unit- 
States a hand in the Gulf. 

A far more impoiiant issue is. In* 
ever, whether stepping up iiiililniy co 
mil moms is the right approach. 

The Gulf states themselves, thru 
ened l hough they may led rhcinselven 
be by the war and Us ic|icrciis'sfon»,i 
not lake kindly to (lie idea of lnrcign ui 
its in the region. 

They sec an attendant risk ol fey 
dragged into u clash between the 
powers. 7* 

A more meaningful approach w*. 
surely be for the United Sta«* W a | 
more keenly at cooperation with the & 
viet Union, especially with a v ' c " ! 
stemming the tide of arms supplies' 
the belligerents. 

If this were to be the approach. 1 
would effectively bring to an flidij* 
threat to “vital interests'' in the Arab'* 
Gulf. 

Klaus Klcehtu^ 
(Wl-suIvuimIu- .Mlyciitcmc. i 2* " 3 ' ^ 
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Coalition at sixes , 
and sevens 
on disarmament 

B onn should be seen to be taking for- 
eign policy initiatives in unison with 
other Western Europeans countries, es- 
pecially France, one of Chancellor 
Kohl's adviser’s emphasised after the 
general election in January. 

Just a lew months later, the advice 
has a hollow ring. Bonn has been 
snuggling lor weeks to find an answer to 
a question of crucial significance for the 
Germans: how to respond to the Gorba- 
ehov disarmament proposals. 

The government must know what it 
itself wants before it can talk with its al- 
lies. But it doesn't. There are differences 
of opinion between the C’DU and the 
CSU; within the CDU: within the CSU; 
and, above all. between them both and 
the FDP and Bonn Foreign Minister 
Hans- Dietrich Genscher, who is an FDP 
man. 

Genscher has used the issue to boost 
his own and his party's image. The FDP 
was adept at polishing its image by 
pushing “liberal legal and interior poli- 
cies". 

But there is now less mileage in that 
so Genscher has turned to “peacekeep- 
ing via disarmament". It has worked. 
The FDP did well in the general election 
and gained votes in state elections last 
month. 

The possibility of gaining one or two 

ndditionnl percentage pi>in»H during ilitf 

election by promoting this new image 
was apparently given priority over any 
misgivings about a foreign policy line 
which could lead to a nuclear-free zone 
in Central Europe and thus unavoidably 
undermine Nato’s strategy of flexible 
response. 

Nevertheless, regardless, of the argu- 
ments which could be brought to bear 
against this policy it is at least unambi- 
guous. Voters know what to expect. 

The same cannot be said of the CDU/ 
CSU. 

Every possible position, ranging from 
the rejection of the “single" zero solu- 
tion (for medium-range missiles with a 
range of over 1,000 kilometres) to open 
support for nuclear disarmament for 
""Short-range missiles too, have been sup- 
ported at some stage by a CDU/CSU 
politician. 

The attempt by Bonn Defence Minis- 
ter, Manfred Worner, and the heads of 
the CDU/CSU parliamentary party to 
commit the party to a common stance 
(yes to the single zero option, bin no to 
any other additional zero which might 
lead towards an unwanted “denucleari- 
sation") also failed. 

For months Washington, London and 
Paris stated that they would heed the 
German voice when the decision has to 
be taken over how to continue disarma- 
ment policy — beyond the single zero 
solution. 

The idea that Bonn would have to co- 
ordinate its decision with its allies was 
undoubtedly correct. 

However, such consultations can only 
be fruitful if they begin with a clear con- 
cept. 

Paris and London could only infer 
from the babble of voices in the Federal 
Republic that clarity was not to be ex- 
pected from Bonn and that it would be 
better to make self-interest the guiding 
principle. 


Bonn has missed an opportunity to 
unsure that its interests arc fully articu- 
lated in the alliance. 

In the meantime, the Western Euro- 
peans have again turned to Washington. 

At the latest since Secretary uf Slate 
George Shultz visited Moscow it has be- 
come clear that Washington supports, at 
least in principle, a double-zero solu- 
tion. 

During the Land elections in Rhine- 
iand-Pnlitiinaic and Hamburg the CDU 
paid the price at home for foreign policy 
confusion. 

After otfering the electorate a policy 
line with a clear orientation the CDU al- 
so seems to have cast its security policy 
reservations to the wind. 

The CDU business manager, Heiner 
Gcissler. and its deputy national chair- 
man, Lothar Split h. who is also Premia 
of Baden- Wiiittemberg, have now 
called upon the CDU to fall in with the 
line Genscher is pursuing. 

The Chancellor can only exercise his 
liic/ulinienkainpeicnz. the exlusive right 
of the West German Chancellor to de- 
termine the general lines of government 


Government hit from within 
in missiles debate 


:e-p»nPMlltjeineinrs 
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policy, if he has a means at his disposal 
of making his partner see sense. 

In the final analysis, this can only be 
the threat to seek a new coalition part- 
ner. 

Yet even if this is not possible the fact 
that a Chancellor only assumes the role 
of moderator rather than leader is inter- 
preted as a sign of political weakness. 

The relationship between domestic 
policy and foreign policy is also inter- 
esting. 

It would be naive in a democracy 
based on party-political representation 
to demand that foreign policy should be 
pursued regardless of domestic policy 
constraints, 

What use is the best foreign policy 
concept if it lacks the backing of the vo- 
ters and cannot be translated into ac- 
tion? 

The history of the Federal Republic 
of Germany also reveals that a govern- 
ment has to push through its foreign 
policy against a large section of public 
opinion as well as against parliamentary 
opposition. 

Rearmament in the 1950s and the 
missile deployment issue which led to 
the collapse of the SPD-FDP coalition 
Continued on page 5 


T hu conservative union of CDU and 
CSU came under fire from within 
its own ranks as well as outside in a brief 
Bundestag debate on missiles. 

The CDU business manager, Hcincr 
Gcissler, without naming names, criti- 
cised colleagues who he said were creat- 
ing the impression that the party was 
"an armaments party" because of their 
attitudes towards disarmament propo- 
sals. 

Gcissler said if this happened again, 
the party could lose votes in Land elec- 
tions in Schleswig-Holstein and Bremen 
in September. 

There was also, more predictably, cri- 
ticism of the government from the Op- 
position benches. The SPD's leader in 
the Bundestag. Hans-Jochcn Vogel, de- 
scribed Franz Josef Strauss and Alfred 
Dregger as “notorious troublemakers.” 

Geissler's fear of losing Land election 
votes might be unfounded, in all proba- 
bility the missiles will no longer be an is- 
sue by September and the polls will 
probably be fought on economic poli- 
cies. 

The unrest among farmers and wine- 
growers in Rhineland-Palatinate gave a 
rough idea of what can be expected. 

The short Bundestag missiles debate 
showed that the CDU/CSU and the 
FDP are gradually ironing out their dif- 
ferences. 

Between back-slapping and impati- 
ence the western allies assure the Feder- 
al Republic in its role of “front-line 
state" that it will have the final say. 

Without any explicit linkages the aim 
is a reduction of military superiorities in 
all arms categories. 

The closing of ranks in the Bonn coal- 
ition will be followed by greater har- 
mony in the alliance. Chancellor Kohl 
docs not want to and will not drift into a 
position of isolation. 

The FDP is doing best out of all this. 
Gcissler didn't criticise it even though it 
won votes from the CDU in both the 
Hamburg and Rhineland-Palatinate 
state elections last month. 

The fact that in Hamburg the FDP is 
entering an alliance with the Social Dem- 
ocrats is reason enough for a break-up of 
the Bonn coalition, but Geissler thinks 
that the coalition is a longer-term project 
that shouldn't be put in jeopardy by the 
maverick Hamburg move. 


B onn Employment Minister Norbert 
Bltim received a huge vote of con- 
fidence when he was elected chairman 
of the troubled North Rhine-Westphalin 
branch of the Christian Democrats, the 
biggest Land branch in the country. 

More than 95 per cent of the dele- 
gates voted for him at an extraordinary 
party congress in Essen. 

Blum was brought in to unite the local 
party, something that his predecessor, 
Kurt Biedenkopf, and his deputy. Dieter 
Piitzhofcn, could not do. Now both have 
gone. Bliim has a new business manager, 
Helmut Linssen, and a new regional 
party executive. 

They enn now begin to get to grips 
with, the problems which have been 
hanging over the CDU in this Land for 
many months. 

Blum did not indicate what his main 
intentions are as chairman. He simply 
called upon the party to stand to- 
gether and demonstrate loyalty, a min- 
imum requirement for the man from 
Bonn who is sacrificing so much to 


Divided branch 
gives new man 
vote of support 

help fill the breach in Dusseldorf. 
Linssen also faces a Sisyphean task 
following the bitter experiences of re- 
cent months. 

Professor Biedenkopf was visibly de- 
jected. but bid an honourable farewell 
by refraining from listing the unpleasant 
details of the dispute. 

Delegates have had enough of it and 
would not have taken lightly to any un- 
necessary washing of dirty linen in pub- 
lic. 

So in his last speech as party chair- 
man, Biedenkopf kept to things he is 
good at. He spoke on several topics in- 
cluding an analysis of society and a cri- 
tical appraisal of the future. 


Once the missiles question has been 
cleared up. Geissler leels. relations will 
improve. 

But the CDU will have to work on a 
new strategy it voters keep on moving 
over to the FDP. 

Geissler doc.s not feel that the right- 
wing of the electorate is a promising 
hunting ground. He believes elections 
arc won and lost in the middle ground. 

The Republican Party, which is more 
right-wing than rite CSU and which did 
well in the Bavarian slate election, is al- 
so operating in Schleswig-Holstein. 

CSU leader Franz Josef Strauss takes 
it seriously uiul is not willing to let it 
monopolise nationalist sentiment. The 
gap between Strauss and Gcissler shows 
the extent of the problems within the 
CDU/CSU. 

In a campaign which concentrates on 
economic problems the FDP has less to 
worry about than the CDU. 

The FDP appeals to a middle-class 
section of the electorate, not to the “or- 
dinary folk”. As a people's party, the 
CDU would be harder hit by economic 
deterioration than the Liberals. 

In Schleswig-Holstein, however, the 
FDP has yei to obtain the five per cent 
of the vote needed to get into the Land- 
lag. 

It can only achieve this if the CDU, 
which holds power with a narrow ma- 
jority in Schleswig-Holstein, loses a 
considerable number of voles. 

Geissler's forecast that a misguided 
disarmament discussion could cost his 
party votes in Schleswig-Holstein nntl 
Bremen tends to ignore new election is- 
sues. 

In Schleswig-Holstein, u state in 
which Bonn Finance Minister Gerhard 
Stoltcnbcrg is also chairman of the 
CDU, the issues will he jobs, farmers' 
protests and shipbuilding rather than 
missiles. 

The promised reduction of subsidies 
is making no progress. Debts are piling 
up. 

it will be an exciting election cam- 
paign, in which nustcrity-orienlctl 
Stoltenbcrg may he tempted to im- 
prove his chances with the help of elec- 
tion presents — in line with established 

custom. „ ... . 

Hermann Licit 

(Gcncriil-Anzcigcr. Bonn, 23 May I VK7) 

For those who listened between the 
lines the master of rhetoric had plenty 
of criticism for Chancellor Kohl's poli- 
cies. 

His theses on unemployment. Tor ex- 
ample, almost tallied with the scolding 
of the Bonn government by the German 
Trade Union Federation (DGB). 

Biedenkopf, whose appointment as 
business manager of the federal CDU 
by Helmut Kohl was the start to a brilli- 
ant career, told his fellow delegates that 
he was no longer running as candidate 
at the express will of Helmut Kohl and 
Heiner Geissler. 

His speech revealed disappointment 
and embittennent. Apart from two 
women delegates, the party tried to 
avoid summoning up the ghosts of the 
past. 

It must now look to the future. Essen 
was just the first step out of marshy- 
ground. Bliim has a lot of work ahead 
of him. 

Joachim Sohoua 
(Rhcinische Pom. Diisseldorf. 23 May 
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T in* US ami Soviet ambassadors to 
Bonn. Richard Hurt and Vuli Kvii- 
sinsky, have only recently got to know 
cadi other he tier idler nearly a year of 
brief enci uniters at diplomatic iTuie- 
I inns. 

Mr Hurt, who has heeu in Bonn long- 
er. invited Mr Kvitsinsky down from 
Viciorshdlie to the US embassy hy the 
Rhine for dinner. 

The visit is soon to be relumed. The 
two men have been t. 'iking their time, 
just like their superiors in Washington 
ami Moscow, hut they are making closer 
contact. 

They could hardly differ more stri- 
kingly as individuals. Mr Burl is tall and 
dim. which he ii ltd er lines hy dressing 
well, and dearly enjoys public appear- 
ances. especially glamorous social ones. 

Mr Kvitsinsky is short and squat. If 
appearance is any guide he is sound and 


DERTAGES SPIEGEL 


PEOPLE 


A story of two nations, two 
ambassadors and two styles 


uptake and don’t always have the disci- 
pline to weigh their words before saying 
(hem. 

Both occasionally go on the rhetori- 
cal attack or to indulge in an impromptu 
flight of repartee when restraint might 
he more appropriate. 

Both have made breathtaking prog- 
ress in their careers and are top experts 
on arms emit ml. especially in the strate- 
gic context. 

Both find it hard to conceal the fact 
that they represent superpowers beside 
which all others are a lesser breed. 

Yet both have now gone to some 
lengths to promote understanding for 
their host countries hack home. 

Mr Burt and Mr Kvitsinsky may both 
at times have caused German annoy- 
ance with their attitudes as great power 
representatives. 

Frequent mention was made of the 
term "high commissioners", but those 
days now seem to belong to a dim and 
distant past. Thai is a lesson both have 
Itfiinu. 

Referring to the activity of the US 
ambassador in the Federal Republic an 
American news magazine recently won- 
dered whether Mr Burt might possibly 
have "gone native" in Germany. He had. 
after all. even taken Secretary of State 
Shultz to task. 

Serenely and without tile slightest 


plane that look him and Foreign Minis- 
ter Gen seller to Washington for con- 
sultations and hack. 

Everyone was appreciative; no-one 
fell the tenor of the article was in any 
way malicious. 

Should similar suspicions of Mr Kvit- 
sinsky have been voiced in the Soviet 
Union they have yet to be aired hy the 
media. Yet the Soviet ambassador in 
Bonn has outlined pleasing prospects 
for German-Soviet relations. 

He did so in writing at n time when 
official opinion in Moscow' was still 
most upset by Chancellor Kohl’s com- 
parison, in a Newsweek interview, of 
Gorbachov and Goebbcls. 

Mr Kvitsinsky mukes no bones about 
his intention of helping bilateral ties to 
make headway. 

Richard Burt was appointed ambas- 
sador without diplomatic experience, as 
is frequently possible in the United 
Slates. 

After university he progressed to be- 
come, in the mid-1970s, deputy direc- 
tor of the highly- regarded London Insti- 
tute of Strategic Studies, then switched 
to the AVir York Times, where he was 
the staff armaments expert. 

Few were surprised when he moved 
from the AViv York Times to the State 
Depart mem, where he was appointed 
head «»f the department in charge of pol- 
itical and military affairs. 


Politics at first hand 
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POIIfIK 

German 
Foreign Affairs 
Review 


Editorial 
advisory board: 
Hans Apel 
Heinrich Beohloldt 
Herbert von Borah 
Kurt Georg Kleslnger 
Klaus Ritter 
Welter Scheei 
Helmut. Schmidt 
Richard von Welzs toker 
Gerhard Wetllg 


- Order form - 


Address 


Country 

Profession 


plonial equally well versed in the [*. 
guage and in legal and political affairs 
They found him shrewd and aslll , 
imaginative and well briefed on ihc m , 
tilesl details of ( icrntan affairs. 

li was fur more in keeping with hi. 
career lot him to be sent to liunnaset 
vov ill I “7K than to be transferred^ 
years later to Geneva, where he dm* 
tinted with the United States on £ 
termed iatc- range nuclear arms |j m jt 3 . 
lion. 

One explanation may be that Foreign 
Minister Gromyko recalled his ncgoiiat- 
ing skill - although he then failed i# 
make full use ol it. 

The "walk in the woods" lotntula ten- 
tatively agreed with chief US delegate 
Paul Nil/e was rejected both inMh <w 
and in Washington. 

Mr Kvitsinsky was recalled from 
Geneva and sent back to Honn as am- 


reliable rather than exquisite in his ance with their altitudes as great power make headway. 
tas,cs ' representatives. Richard Burt was appointed umbus- 

He lends to shun the limelight rather Frequent mention was made of tile sador without diplomatic experience, as 

than seek it. and as lor the lull glare of term “high commissioners", but those is frequently possible in the United 

publicity, he seems decidedly reluctant days now seem to belong to a dim and States. 

to step forward. distant past. Thai is a lesson both have After university he progressed to be- 

Imprcssiiuis may be deceptive but Mr learm. come, in the mid-1970s, deputy diree- 

Burt looks as though lie linds it hard to Referring to the activity of the US lor of the highly- regarded London Insli- 

suppress a smile when he sees Mr Kvit- ambassador in the Federal Republic an late of Strategic Studies, then switched 

sin sky i ' 1 Bill uniform at a major diplo- American newsmagazine recently won- in the AVir York Times, where he was 

matic occasion. dered whether Mr Burt might possibly the stuff armaments expert. 

Germans too may tend to feel that ga- have "gone native" in Germany. He had. Few were surprised when he moved 

In uniforms as worn by Soviet diplomats after all. even taken Secretary of State from the AVir York Times to the State 

make them look like Imieral directors in Shultz to task. Department, where he was appointed 

full attire. Serenely and without tile slightest head <>f the department in charge of pol- 

Yel the two men have a great deal in trace ol annoyance Mr Burt handed itical and military affairs. 

sommun. They are both quick on the round the magazine article on board the At the Slate Department he look 

— — — — : OV?r. nsTt Republican and leading ex- 

pert in his field. Iron) an equally distin- 
guished Democrat who had worked for 

tile Washington Tost. 

But unlike his predecessor Mr Bun 
soon gained promotion to umlcr-sccrc- 
tary at the age of 35. 

Wliai then prompted him to apply for 
the Bonn ambassadorship in succession 
to the aged Arthur Burns? Was it curi- 
osity to learn more about tile Federal 
Republic as n cornerstone of the North 
Detailed and objective Information is what you need If you are Atlantic pact on the borderline between 

to hold your own on politics and world affairs; facts on which East and West? Or was he tired of a 

to base your own political viewpoint. grinding government job in Washing- 

Aussonpofitlk, the quarterly foreign affairs review, gives you ton? 

facts at first hand for an annual DM50 plus p&p. Did he no longer feel like crossing 

INTERPRE8S GmbH, swords with the other Richard in the 

Holetelnlachor Kamp 14, D-2000 Hamburg 76, Reagan administration, Richard Perle at 

Federal Republic of Germany. *ke Pentagon, or was he keen on a bet- 

Tel. (040) 2 29 06 00 ter-paid job with a view to starling a 

family? 

^ ^ Whatever the reason, Mr Burt arrived 

in Botin to take over as ambassador in 
-Order form- summer 1985 aged 38. He was the 

youngest US ambassador ever to serve 
1 at this key posting. 

Dill fill/ Tull Kvi i sin sky's mad to Bonn was in 

11 II Hill contrast preordained. He learnt Gcr- 

I MM I 111 man as a child from neighbours in Kras- 

German noyarsk. Siberia. 

Foreign Affaire Name After studying at the Institute of In- 

Revlew temational Relations in Moscow he was 

Address sen! as an interpreter to the Soviet cm- 

EdJloria| bassy in East Berlin in 1 959. 

advisory b w d: SiX re,urn * 1 '» Mos- 

Hans Apel cow, which m the Soviet foreign service 

Heinrich Baohloldt £ 0 * 115 , almost invariably means returning to 

Herbert von Borah n „ the tl,l rd European department at the 

Kurt Gaorg Kloalnger Pf ° l38sl ° n Foreign Ministry, the department in 

Kiaua Ritter char 8 e °‘ rela,,ons Wlll > German-speak- 

wV.Shli ing countries, 

Helmut Schmidt ° nl » '“f' f ? r hlm '° be 

Richard von Weluiokar “ ““ L ° ' he _ Sov, « dekgati ™ tha > 

, O.rh.rd Wallig M Berlin Four - p ° w « Agreement 

Western diplomats came to know him 

l — better at the Four-Power talks as a di- 



The glamorous meets the rail- 
able . . . ambassadors Burt (left/ and 
Kvitsinsky. 

htissadiH. Mi linn wanted to conic t« 
Bonn; Mr Kvitsinsky was ordered to do 
so. Like his iiieniui. Mr Gromyko, lie i- 
keenly awaio of Moscow's gicni powet 
status. 

Aliei his irnnslci I mm talks uiihil. 

Americans to day to-day diploma 
lies with the Germans i his imperial :ili 
i tide assumed the propoiiioii ol sin-, 
arrogance. 

In an interview with a popular Ctv' 
man newspaper. I'm instance, lie crib 
cised the Federal govci iiincni. Am pul 1 
lie appearance he criticised the pnUc 
pursued by the West. 

As a guest at a specialist gutlictifyv 
security affairs he indulged in c* ^ 
polemics, barefacedly man i pi '•*-*• * 
facts and figures. 

It took a numher of strong iMfiK fro! 
the Bonn Foreign Office to remind hit 
of diplomatic proprieties ami persuad* 
him to exercise restraint. 

He rcgulurly shows signs of ridifl* 
anil irony, with occasional sarcasina/w 
cynicism, even il they arc only to y* 
glint in his eyes behind glasses willtl w ' 
cd lenses. 

But the political line pursued hyj" 
Party leader now predominates in 
ter mining his behaviour. He advoca« s 
and works for belter relations and-* 
keeping with the Soviet slogan, 
nost,” he has made the Soviet einl ,3!) - 
opener and more accessible. . 

That being said, neither he nor ^ 
staff are anywhere near as community 
live or unconventionally easy to g cl , 
with as the Americans in general & 
Mr Burt in particular. 

As US ambassador Mr Burt has pW 
cd with a rock group; the idea 
Kvitsinsky doing anything nf the kind 
absolutely inconceivable. But he 
equally unlikely to attend Comffl ullP 
Continued on page 7 
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Weakened peace movement loses capacity 
to jam the streets with protesters 


M illions took to the streets at the 
beginning of the iVHDs in protest 
against the planned deployment of US 
missiles in West Germany. 

The protests come to mind because of 
the dispute noiv over disarmament as 
the Bonn government and the coalition 
parties muddle their way leisurely 
through the missiles maze and squabble 
over zeros and double-zeros. 

This lime there is no wave of protest 
to push them one way or the other. But 
back in summer 1981, autumn 1982 
and 1983, the peace movement had 
little trouble mobilising huge numbers 
of people to take to the streets in protest 
at the Nato missiles decision. 

An extraparliamentary lobby emer- 
ged which brought Helmut Schmidt's, 
and then Flelmut Kohl's, government 
under pressure, triggering what many 
referred to as a "crisis of legitima- 
tion". 

The fact that Chancellor Kohl em- 
ployed the catchy slogan Frieilen schaf- 
fen mil weniger Waffen (Create Pence 
through Fewer Weapons) in 1982 ref- 
lected how seriously the government 
took the protests. 

The fading cry of extraparliamentary 
opposition at a time when a reduction in 
the numLier of missiles seems a clear 
possibility for the first time in decades 
bears testimony to the political and so- 
cial changes in Germany. 

Although the peace movement has 
culled upon ils* Mippurtci* to lake pun 
in blockades of missile depots in the 
Hunsriick region, and a central demon- 


0litcr (?ta0t3fmri8tr ; 
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strution is planned in Bonn on 13 June, 
the momentum and drive of those years 
have vanished. There are many reasons. 

The peace movement was deeply 
shaken in 1983 when, despite all the 
protest, the government did push 
through missile deployment. 

This decision forced the movement, 
which has an extremely complex inter- 
nal structure and consists of many so- 
cial movements, to abandon its more 
ambitious goals. 

The disappointment of many protes- 
ters and resignation at their failure to 
achieve their overriding objective led to 
rapid and silent disintegration. The 
peace movement has not recovered, 
day. 

As opposed to the early 1980s. the 
demands of the peace movement are 
now incorporated in party manifestos. 
Both the SPD and Greens call for a re- 
duction of missiles. 

The former extraparliamentary oppo- 
sition against the arms race, therefore, 
has been "parliamentarised" to the un- 
doubted detriment of the peace move- 
ment. 

Even in the government camp there is 
a growing number of zero- solution sup- 
puriciN. Ilie l- DP unit lioun l oieigu 
Minister, Hnns-Dietrich Genschcr, are 
part of it. 


During a recent peace movement con- 
ference in Cologne there was talk of a 
"Genscherisation" of politics in this field. 

This expression denotes the fear that 
the majority of the West German popu- 
lation apparently prefer flexible, 
Genscher-style diplomacy to protests in 
the streets. 

Consequently, the peace movement is 
slowly but surely being hollowed out by 
the very institution which was originally 
the main butt of its criticism; the Bonn 
government. 

Finally, the disarmament proposals 
of Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov 
have put the cat among the peace move- 
ment pigeons — particularly the influen- 
tial and active pro-Communist faction. 

The latter's traditional Fixation on the 
USA and President Reagan in the struggle 
for disarmament had to be revised some- 
what after Gorbachov's initiatives at least 
indirectly admitted that Soviet missiles are 
not of a purely defensive nature. 

Many organisations in the peace 
movement, whose steering committee 
has 29 members and two permanent ob- 
servers. are trying to cover up their un- 
certainty by expressing doubts about 
the double-zero solution. 

Now that this step towards disarma- 
ment is within reach they are demanding 
total disarmament. 

Other sections of the movement, 
above all the anarcho-autonomous 
groups, seek to forge links with the unti- 
ii uclt m iiHivciiiuu, whose inUUuiii ac- 
tion focuses on the nuclear fuel repro- 
cessing plant in Wnckersdorf. 


Main points of the census Census reveals lack of trust in 
UNMM&i ft at institution of government 




Hr 
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S Pensions 

M any people would find it difficult 
to agree with Hegel that the state 
is the "realisation of the moral idea". 

Politicians also make it difficult for us 
to share the philosopher’s conviction 
that the state is an "in-itself-reasonable v 
institution. 

Yet is our state so immoral or unrea- 
sonable that ils citizens need keep a 
deeply mistrustful eye on its activities? 

What indication is there that the sec- 
ond German republic, which was' built 
on the ruins of the Third Reich and is 
the result of great efforts for freedom 
and human dignity. Has succumbed to 
the Temptation of power or could inflict 
the harm latent in all forms of power? 

Whatever the census may bring, one 
thing is already obvious: the relation- 
ship between many West Germans and 
their state isstramed. 


Far from reeling love for the Federal 
Republic (for which, as former Bonn 
President. Gustav Hcincnuinn. once re- 
marked. there arc more suitable ob- 
jects) these citizens arc developing a 
kind of partisnn mentality towards the 
the state. 

Laws are checked as if by Geiger 
counter to find their weak points, and 
legal action taken with the sole aim of 
clogging up the wheels of court proce- 
dure. . 

Lawyers, who could be described ns 
"administrators of justice", regard it ns 
their duty to describe how trouble-pro- 
ne the census is. 

This apparently prompts some peo- 
ple to try and bring about these diffi- 
culties so as to embarrass the state. 

As if the state were some kind of alien 
and evil opponent, efforts are made to 
burden it with more time-consuming 
work and additional costs. 

Does our stale deserve such mistrust, 
and how much mistrust enn it take? The 
streamlined attacks on the boycott 
movement against the census by certain 
politicians are lamentable proof of in- 
tellectual ignorance and complacency. 

Anyone who equates what is really a 
cat-and-mousc game vis- 6 -vis the state 
with terrorism and fascism or who can 
only view the mistrust against the cen- 
sus as an expression of a Communist in- 
fection should be described as someone 
who refuses to think . 

There are several reasons why citiz- 


ens she hi Id he sceptical imvards the 
state. 

Those politicians who emphasise the 
constitutionality of the new census law 
also said the same about the old'one — 
ancl they were wrong. This wns unambi- 
guously confirmed by the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court. 

The methods used to gather census 
information, i.e'. the use of computers, 
the registration lists, the classification 
of individuals, households, places of 
work and movement, are reminiscent 
of the methods originally employed to 
track down criminals and terrorists. 

This makes it all the more difficult to 
make the objective benefit of the census 
seem plausible. 

Reference to the need for govern- 
ment planning, e.g. iri (he transport sec- 
tor, is much too abstract and often dis- 
provable in specific instances. 

Some roads in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, for example, are so con- 
gested that only a deaf and blind gov- 
ernment could ' ignore the. problems 
facing the despairing wayside resi- 
dents. Yet the government does ignore 
them. 

. Is a census needed to change this 
state of affairs? 

Can a census to eliminate the subsidi- 
sation problem? 

Can a census prevent poor hospital 
or urban development planning? 

Can a census ensure a sound finam- 


So. is there nothing left for the peace 
movement? The movement shares re- 
sponsibility for breaking down security 
policy fronts in the Federal Repuhlic 
and making disarmament an issue for 
conservative governments loo. 

The movement, however, then "spread 
out" and disintegrated into thou sands of 
separate initiatives and, above all reli- 
gious (mainly Protestant), groups. 

These groups discuss the links between 
the arms race in highly industrialised soci- 
eties and poverty in the Third World. 

A new political culture has evolved 
which was inconceivable a few years 
ago. The permanent apartheid discus- 
sion is just one example. 

Although the impact of the peace move- 
ment may not be ns visible as it was three 
or four years ago it has left a more than 
discernible mark on the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Heinz Verfiinh 

(Kiilncr Siadi-Anxeigcr, Cologne, 2ft M:iy 1 ‘JK 7 > 

Continued from page 3 

government in 1982 are jus! two exemp- 
lary cases. 

The fate of foreign policy is much 
more significant for Germans than for 
other nations. 

The clash between East and West has 
cemented the division of Germany. 

The security and stability of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany depend on 
the country’s integration in the free 
western world. 

Our prosperity is inconceivable with- 
out the politico-economic unification of 
Europe. 

If fundamental foreign policy deci- 
sions are made contingent upon the de- 
liberations of party-political tactics 
there is reason to be concerned about 
the our country's future. 

iiiin iln r Honneiniitiehei 
(I'Tiuiktniici AlIgt'iiiL'inv Zv-il'inj: 
fur Dell ( will mid. 27 May l«'S7) 

cial basis for the social security sys- 
tem? 

Will a census introduce greater ra- 
tionality to polities? 

All this remains 1 u he seen. 

Despite con tinning scepticism, which 
cannot he eliminated by the assuring 
words of Bonn president Richard von 
Wcizsiickcr, there arc nevertheless spe- 
cial and general reasons to accept ihc 
census. 

Although its benefit is not certain it is 
very unlikely to have an adverse effect 
on individual citizens. 

The state will not find out anything it 
is not allowed to, and, in all probability, 
very little about what is docs not already 
know. 

Bearing this in mind, and in view of 
the fact that the various branches of 
the insurance sector hove incompar- 
ably more information on individuals 
in ils computerised data files, (he fuss 
about anonymity does seem rather ab- 
surd. 

One gains the impression that some 
citizens are hiding from the state as if it 
were a leviathan. 

Admittedly, with the support of the 
electronic media the state today could 
become as dangerous as Thomas 
Hobbes’ mythical monster. Vigilance is 
exped lent. 

The census, however, is not the oc- 
casion to turn this vigilance into mis- 
trust. 

Unjustified mistrust can weaken and 
destroy, making us blind to the moment 
when it might be more appropriate to 
say stop. 

Werner Hili 

(Deutsches Allgcmcincs Sonmagsbluti. 

Hamburg, 24 May 1987) 
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THE WORKFORCE 


Cash crisis threatens to 
hit unemployment aid 


The Federal Labour Office, Nurem- 
berg, expects to overspend by up in 
DM I bn this year on unemployment. Its 
budget is DM34.3bn. Next year, it says, 
unemployment insurance will no longer 
be able to meet its costs from contribu- 
tions and reserves. 

U rsula Engclcii-Kcfrr. vice-presi- 
dent nf the Federal Labour Oi- 
I'icc, Nuremberg, and a member or the 
SPD'n national executive, says her ag- 
ency, which runs the country’s labour 
exchanges, has reached the end of its 
tether, both financial and manpower. 

As none of the main participants in 
the unemployment insurance scheme 
were prepared to pay higher contribu- 
tions toward combating unemploy- 
ment. the emphasis would have to bo 
on concentrating vocational training 
and job creation activities on problem 
groups and regions. 

Frau Engelen-Kefer, who jointly 
wirh Anke Fuchs nf the SPD presidium 
commented on labour market trends in 
the Federal Republic at a press confer- 
ence in the SPD's central office in 
Bonn, said economic trends over the 
past three years had failed to make any 
great impression on unemployment. 

About one third of the new jobs 


created were the result of extra hi hour 
market and welfare measures and of 
shorter working weeks and earlier re- 
tirement. 

Expansion of job creation pro- 
grammes had reduced by between 
2n().fK)() and 380,000 a year the num- 
ber of people out of work. 

Tli is year the Federal Labour Office 
would be spending over DM‘Jbn on vo- 
cational training and job creation 
schemes. 

These activities were universally 
welcomed, especially the vocational 
training schemes, but they were so 
popular that they were costing the ag- 
ency more than it had budgeted for. 

Given that there has been an econ- 
omic downturn since last autumn, Frau 
Engelen-Kefer expects the Nuremberg 
agency to pay out more in unemploy- 
ment benefit and short-time bonuses 
than it had expected this year. 

A further problem was that every- 
one expected it to help ease the burden 
nf the structural crises in mining, steel 
and shipbuilding and in areas of high 
unemployment. 

The financial strain on the agency's 
resources increased as a result, yet 
neither employers nor employees were 
prepared to pay higher contributions 


The a u t ho r, Profess o r ^GcrHafd^ Pels, 
Director or the institute Tor the German 
economy (IVV) in Cologne, wrote this 
article for Die Welt. 

I nternational statistics show the Fed- 
eral Republic oF Germany to have 
had the world's second-highest labour 
costs last year. Only in Switzerland were 
costs higher. 

The average hourly wage in manufac- 
turing industry was DM3 1.42. In major 
competing countries labour costs are 
substantially lower. 

In the United States they are over two 
marks, in Japan six marks, in Italy and 
France eight and nine marks and in Bri- 
tain nearly DM 14 lower. 

Exchange rates naturally play a key 
role in international comparisons of la- 
bour costs. The cost of labour affects 
both employment levels and trends 
within an economy. 

The continued high level of unem- 
ployment in the Federal Re public. shows 
that labour costs still need adjusting. 

Wage talks would do the unemployed a 
good turn if agreement were reached on 
minimum wages below the average level. 

The necessary wage differentiation 
would then take place automatically via 
wage drift trends. 

High wages have a less damaging ef- 
fect on employment the more flexibly 
employers can react to cyclical or struc- 
tural downturns by adjusting labour 
costs. 

Legal and wage agreement safeguards 
prevent them from doing so in the Fed- 
eral Republic. Companies are virtually 
unable to reduce wage bills by across- 
the-board wage cuts. 

Wages and most supplementary costs 
are fixed costs as far as companies are 
concerned. So when demand declines, 
layoffs are the only option (apart, that 
is, from short time). 


to enable it to extend the range and 
scope of its activities. 

This being so, nil the agency could 
do was consolidate its labour market 
activities at a high level, including 
qualitative improvement and greater 
concentration on problem groups. 

Vocational training ami job creation 
schemes could never lake the place of 
flanking measures to create ami safe- 
guard jobs wiili a future, site said. 

What now mallcrcd was lo persuade 
private and public-sector employers lo 
invest more lime ami money in jt>h 
qualification measures launched by 
unemployment insurance contributors 
ami labour exchanges. 

Alike Fuchs said the Federal Labour 
Of! ice was no longer in a position to 
offset Federal .government economic 

and financial policies she felt were in- 
adequate. 

Financial resources had been ex- 
hausted, leaving only the option of a 
qualitative improvement in further 
training and retraining schemes. 

Greater store must be set by training 
schemes at work, where employers had 
in recent years tended to leave too 
much to the labour exchanges. 

Social Democratic employment pol- 
icy proposals, Frau Fuchs said, had 
gained in relevance in the wake of la- 
test labour market trends. 

(Siidik-iusL-hi- Zciiung. 

Munich, 2d Mu v 1987) 


mean 


for an industrialised society 


Redundancies can he extremely diffi- 
cult, not to say expensive, given labour 
law and wage agreement provisions. 

Assuming redundancies nrc not ruled 
out entirely by special arrangements, 
companies of any size must negotiate 
redundancy agreement when layoffs ex- 
ceed a certain percentage of their pay- 
roll. 

Redundancy packages and severance 
pay can be very expensive, seriously 
handicapping a company’s further deve- 
lopment. 

An additional burden is imposed by 
the time employers and works councils 




ft . rt *££,. .V”, • . \ 

take to negotiate settlements of this 
kind. 

About SO days elapse between the 
start of negotiations and the binding rul- 
ing of a labour tribunal arbitrator, so it 
is hardly surprising to learn that one 
firm in four is unable to go ahead with 
redundancies as planned. 

They either reduce the number of re- 
dundancies initially planned or are 
forced lo stagger or delay their plans. 

The Financial repercussions of redun- 
dancy arrangements — and the delays in 
reaching agreement — impose a heavy 
burden on a company's economic pro- 
spects. 

The same is true of labour tribunal 
rulings end awards in connection with 
individual dismissals. 

Legislation is needed to enable com- 
panies to react more flexibly in times of 


economic and structural decline and 
falling demand. 

In specified economic conditions re- 
dundancy agreements ought not lo be 
mandatory. 

Action is also called for to limit the 
increase in supplementary wage costs — 
extra casts arising from legal provisions, 
wage agreements and in-housc arrange- 
ments. 

Last year these supplementary costs 
were a further 83.1 per cent over and 
above wages and salaries before tax. 
They fall little short of a “second” sal- 
ary. 

Employers' social security contribu- 
tions account for the lion's share: 22.4 
per cent. 

That shows what an influence govern- 
ment policies, such as health and pen- 
sions, can have on wage and labour 
costs. 

Health and pensions policies must in 
future be aimed more than in the past at 
preventing any further increase in sup- 
plementary wage bills. 

High supplementary costs boost the 
"black” or parallel economy, in which a 
straight wage is paid, with no extras. 

Small and medium-sized firms arc the 
main losers when illegal employment in- 
creases. It is particularly rife in the 
trades and the construction industry, 
where small firms are the rule. 

So economic policies geared to 
forestall further increases in .supple- 
mentary wage costs are policies from 
which the middle class, as small-and 
medium-scale employers, will tend to 
benefit. 

Gerhard Pels 
(Die Well. Bunn, 2 1 May 19X7) 


Applicants have 
improved 
qualifications 

L ohmir force quulilicuiioiis have in 
proved a lot mvr tlu- past few year. 
At tile beginning of last year nearly fa 
out of five employed persons had'd* 
pletcd job naming or qualified in , 
trade or profession. 

Me twee n l‘<7‘J;md l 98ft the pe^ 
luge increased In nil 72 to 79, aeconiinr 
to the initial findings of a survey jointh 
ei inducted by Inborn market rcvaitk 
institutes. 

More Ilian 17 million of i/ic nation 
22 million employed now have sum: 
sort of quulil iealion. The Federal Voca- 
tional Training Institute. Berlin, anri- 
hules the increase to more vocational 
training at woik. lit the period reviewed 
the proportion of people trained ai 
work (as, say. apprentices) incK&rf 
from 60 to 07 per cent. 

This expansion in training proviso 
at work was largely due lo small Tim, 
the Merlin institute says n\ \ (tress a 
lease. 

It feels the higher proportion 
nees and trained men (and wu\: t * 
due lo extra efforts by employer.^ 
vocational training colleges to ha& 
the “baby boom.” 

In the Into 197lls and early I98U»A 
“baby boom" of the early I Wills Id 
school. Employers ami the autlnmte 
made special efforts to find jobs it: 
provide job training for these school 
leavers. 

The survey's findings are based if 
26,500 interviews with n erosi-*w«* 
ol working people al I lie end ol l v lH5. 

It burnt! that nearly one einptoycl 
person in lour who has compleietl jrt 
training piompily left the firm licft 
she) trained at. The cmployei didn't he 
them alter they had saved l licit nppK 


Another one in eight quit dining 4 
first year after training. 

In the ariisun ami seivice trades, t 
pcciully in small firms, the pm portion- 
trainees who leave (or are forced ■ 
leave) on completing u aiding is high. 

This problem has me leased . U 
Berlin institute attributes this lo fin 
training more stnn than they iwcilur 
sponse to the heavy demand for apjs* 
ticcships. ^ 

Those who leave the linn lhe\^ / 
at, voluntarily oi invoiiiiiiarjf>< 
either have to work in am tilirr trade i 
job or to sign mi for iiitcniploynwnit# 
efil. 

Those who switch industries 
have to learn an entirely new lri“ ; 
which to begin with reduces the vrfKjj 
the earlier job training. , 

Not all trades arc equally aflcc^ 
Those who have learnt a trade in 
chanical or electrical engineering 
fice work and administration can 11 sli * 
ly pul what they have learnt to some** 
in a new job. Bui they are much 
ly lo switch trades. 

Thai cannot lie said ol fanners and®- 
ers, food trades and tailors, hairdf^ 1 
doctors' and dentists' clerks and s»> ,,n _ 
Qualified staff in these categories^ 
put what they have learnt to good 
another job in the trade or P*'°( eS fj 
they trained in, but that doesn t ■**'. 
them much if they have to find and* 
job altogether. 

The institute says there is a ,rf * 
toward more people who have I**”', 
such inflexible trades changing cafefif kll 

(ilanJt-lshlaii, Duv>ddoi(. I J MV 
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The Chinese present their 
capitalist credentials 


M any foreign bankers will have cast 
envious glances at the Frankfurt 
lnterconii, where the reception to mark 
the official opening of the Bank of Chi- 
na's Frankfurt representative office was 
better attended than their own had 
been. 

Fine-sounding names, names to con- 
jure with, graced the visitors' book. 
Leading bankers and executives, Bun- 
desbank officials and representatives of 
the political parties were all there. 

They were anxious not to miss the op- 
portunity of paying their respects to the 
Chinese and. above nil, to China's newly 
rekindled inclination toward capitalist- 
style manners. 

Somewhat to the surprise of some of 
his fellow-bankers, even grand old man 
Hermann Josef Abs came in person to 
demonstrate the Deutsche Bank's inter- 
est in its Chinese opposite numbers. 

Politeness and curiosity alone are not 
enough to account for the spellbinding 
powers of attraction the Chinese seem 
to wield everywhere. 

The way they go about their work is 
what comes as such a surprise. Ten 
years ago everyone would surely have 
laughed out of court any idea of a bank's 


chief executive front the model country 
of root-and-branch communism calling 
for cooperation in a speech lo represen- 
tatives uf Western financial capitalism. 

A Chinese ambassador openly plead- 
ing the cause of local authority twinning 
and urging Frankfurt to twin with Can- 
ton would likewise have been hardy 
conceivable a decade ago. 

In a fairly short lime that has all 
changed fund anient ally. Politely, unob- 
trusively, the Chinese have firmly esta- 
blished themselves in the West. 

Their first representative office in 
Frankfurt is merely a first crowning 
achievement of activity previously un- 
dertaken strictly behind the scenes. 

The pump with which they were wel- 
comed to Frankfurt serves to explain 
their objective. They have long been 
preparing to use Frankfurt as the turnt- 
able and linchpin of Chinese trade with 
Europe. 

“We all come via Frankfurt.*' said the 
Chinese ambassador, referring both to 
Frankfurt international airport and tu 
the city's importance for foreigners. 

Frankfurt has every reason to be dc- 
lightcd; it can expect to profit hand- 
somely from the proceeds of China 
trade. The city is unperturbed that Chi- 
na set up its first trade centre in Ham- 
burg just over two years ago. 

Quietly but busily the Chinese arc 
said to have expanded "over night" in 
Frankfurt. Five years ago CAAC. the 
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Chinese airline, was on its own in 
Frankfurt. Now 17 Chinese enterprises 
are represented in the city, lo be joined 
this year by a further three. 

The Bank of China's main tasks will 
thus be to establish local contacts, lo 
promote joint ventures and. above all. 
to keep its eyes open in a major Euro- 
pean banking centre and see for itself 
how financial transactions are conduct- 
ed under capitalism. 

The bank itself has already gained a 
certain amount of experience in dealing 
with the erstwhile class enemy. Unlike 
the central bank, the People's Bank of 
China, it concentrates on foreign trade 
and has offices in London, Paris and 
Luxembourg as well as Frankfurt. 

Investment is China's overriding con- 
sideration, and Chinese students, who 
were sent to Europe in Mno Tsc-tung’s 
days to learn Western know-how, arc of 
great importance. 

As ambassadors of their country 
they, in common with Chinese career 
diplomats, surprise and shame their 
hosts with their command of the lan- 
guage, their first-rate knowledge about 
country and people and on their history 
and culture. 

Ambassador Guo Fengmin, for in- 
stance, can recite Goethe with a facility 
that would shame many a student of 
German literature. 

Small wonder that German business- 
men arc keen lo make contact with Chi- 
na and to benefit from China's interest 
in them. 

Trade ties may still he in their early 
days, hut German experts set great store 
by China badly needing to modernise. 

Exports to China may not have in- 
creased ns steeply in 1986 as in previ- 
ous years, hut they totalled well over 
DMfibn, or roughly the same as German 
uxpuriK in V ugiistiivitt oi Fiiiltttul. 

Imports from China, although 
amounting to only about one third of 
the value of exports, roughly corre- 
spond to the level of imports from, say, 
Ireland or Portugal. 

"The Chinese still have a lot lo learn," 
one banker said at the lnterconii recep- 
tion. He was keen lo stem the tide of eu- 
phoria apparent among many guests. 

Yet who knows? Maybe their success 
will lie in having learnt from the mis- 
takes others have made in Germany. 

Chris line Skowronamki 
([■runkfuilcr Rundscliitu. 2 I Mny 1487) 

Continued from page 4 

Parly brass hand meetings. When the 
Soviet ambassador attends gatherings 
arranged by the German Communist 
Party he stands much more aloof than 
he docs in dealings with their arch-en- 
cmics the hig bourgeois capitalists. 

Mr Burt can also keep his distance 
where he feels it is appropriate tu do so, 
but he draws the line far less narrowly. 

Hu is clearly keen to make contact 
with and understand the whole gamut of 
German society and to gain an insight 
into how Germans feci and think. 

He is naturally an ambassador too — 
in the wider sense of the term. He gives 
lectures and attends platform debates — 
so much so that one wonders how he 
finds the time. 

He has closely followed election cam- 
paigns and is given to inviting anyone he 
feels might be interesting to dine with 
him. 

So he has meanwhile gained a more 
in-depth view of Germany and deve- 
loped a substantia] degree of tact and 
delicacy in dealings with his host coun- 
try. 

Like Mr Kvitsinsky, he used to criti- 
cise Bonn policies and politicians; he 
now champions the cause of under- 


Mark’s exchange 
rate is bank’s 
big worry 

T he Bundesbank is giving priority lo 
keeping the mark’s exchange rate 
stable, says the hank's chief executive, 
Karl Otto Pciltl. 

He says that keeping the domestic 
purchasing power of the mark stable de- 
spite a rapid increase in the amount of 
money in circulation is another aim. but 
the exchange rate is more important be- 
cause Germany’s economy is so closely 
interlinked wirh world markets. 

The central bank's efforts in both di- 
rections arc causing it to walk a policy 
light-rope. The usually optimistic Herr 
Pohl admits that the German economy 
is not in the best of condition. 

He probably feels however, that it 
will at least partly recover in the second 
quarter from its first-quarter decline. 
But what happens now will depend to a 
crucial extent on whether another mark 
revaluation can be prevented. 

The Bundesbank will not be defending 
to the hilt any specific mark-dollar ex- 
change rate. That would be impossible to 
do if it meant going against market trends 
simply because of the enormous amount 
of money that changes hands daily in for- 
eign exchange markets. 

Recent moves by the Bundesbank to 
cut interest rates were aimed at stabilis- 
ing the exchange rate. 

Whether this strategy succeeds will 
naturally depend to a large extent on 
whether the Americans play hall by 
helping to stabilise the dollar. 

l-lurt t’olit t'uuK the L IwiloV Slnlus b>ts 

realised the risks any further decline of 
the dollar might entail for everyone. 

Keen though the Bundesbank may he. 
oil cyclical grounds, to stabilise the 
deui. schema rk's external value, F rank- 
furl officials have no intention of losing 
sight of domestic price stability. 

Given the high degree of "imported 
price stability." there is fell lo Ik- little 
danger of inflation in the foreseeable tu- 
lure even though a number of "mone- 
tary purists" might disagree. 

Veter < Usett 

(Kruiikliuu-i Neiie I'ri^sc. 20 May lux 7) 


standing. On both sides of the Atlantic 
he tirelessly advocates partnership be- 
tween the two countries over and above 
a mere military pact. Self-assured him- 
self, he far prefers brush Gcrmnu self- 
confidence to reluctant self-doubt. 

He is not enthusiastic about criticism 
but takes it at face value and certainly 
doesn't promptly interpret it as anti- 
Americanism. 

That surely is an important distinc- 
tion between Yuli Kvitsinsky and Ri- 
chard Burt. 

The Soviet ambassador seems to see 
the Federal Republic as a partner that 
would do well to remember its subordi- 
nate role in relation to the world pow- 
ers. 

This attitude is definitely encouraged 
by u latent sense of Russian inferiority. 

The US ambassador prefers to see the 
Germans as a self-assured partner of the 
United States, insisting on its rights ac- 
cruing from the relationship just as it 
feels bound by the obligations arising 
from it. 

This attitude is strictly in accordance 
with the US views on how to get on with 
each other in American society. 

Dietrich M tiller 

(DcrTagcvspicftcl. Berlin . 23 May 1 98 7) 
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Competition produces energy-efficient 
household electrical appliances 



A lthough low crude oil prices now 
mean then energy-saving measures 
arc not quite as urgent as they were in 
the oil-crisis year, they nevertheless still 
do play a certain part in commerce. 
Whole sectors of industry now use ener- 
gy-saving equipment. 

The technical possibilities of energy- 
saving arc far from exhausted. A good 
example of this is electrical home appli- 
ances. 

One of the largest manufacturers of 
home appliances, Bosch-Siemens- 
Hausgcratc (BSHG) of Munich, report 
in detail on energy-saving measures. 

BSHG chairman Helmut Plettner said 
that home appliances used up 3.7 per 
cent of prime energy supplies, n relat- 
ively small amount, but saving energy in 
electrical equipment for the home was 
of great importance. 

Home appliances used up 39 per cent 
of electrical power production — the 
main consumer, of course, being indus- 
try with 50 per cent. 

Forty-four per cent of the electrical 
power used for home appliances is con- 
sumed by refrigerators and deep- 
freezes, dishwashers and washing ma- 
chines. 

Small electrically-powered units ac- 
count for 1 1 per cent of consumption 
and water heaters for 1 3 per cent. Elec- 
trical central heating accounts for 21 
per cent of power used. 

Manufacturers of electrical home ap- 
pltaneev -promised-* the- ■ tlccmoimc— Af- 
fairs Ministry in 1980 that within eight 
years the industry would reduce power 
consumption in electric cookers by 3 
per cent and by 20 per cent for refriger- 
ators and freezers. 

With obvious satisfaction Plcltncr re- 


Private savings 
reach a 
record level 

P ersonal savings increased heavily 
last year, says a report by the cen- 
tral bank, the Bundesbank. 

It says DM15.5bn less wrs paid for 
private heating oil and natural gas than 
the year before. 

Other reasons for the increased sav- 
ings were higher wages and salaries, 
fewer unemployed and a drop in income 
tax along with other benefits such as 
cheaper imported goods. 

The bank says many people did not 
expect the improved purchasing power. 
They had, therefore, not altered their 
consumption habits, but had given more 
attention to saving. 

Total private savings increased last 
year to the record level of DM167bn, a 
10 per cent increase over the previous 
year. 

State-promoted savings schemes 
added another four billion marks to this 
last year giving a total of DMI7Ibn (in 
1985 the total wasDM156bn). 

Because of low interest rates investor 
behaviour changed markedly, so that 
private savings accounts and non-inter- 
est sight deposits increased in volume to 
DM13bn (DM5bn in the previous year). 
The growth of liquid monetary hold- 


ports that these savings and more have 
been achieved. 

The most .saving has been made in 
dcep-freczes — 36.8 per cent: then dis- 
hwashers with 2S . 9 per cent, refrigera- 
tors 21.5 per cent, washing machines 
with 17.6 pe cent and electric cookers 
with 15.7 percent. 

On average the savings achieved are 
21.3 per cent of electricity consump- 
tion. 

Plettner emphasised that these satis- 
factory results could only be achieved 
by well-functioning competitiveness in 
the industry and the application of tech- 
nical measures, which had allowed the 
industry to ninke great strides in energy 
economies. 

Reducing the water used in dishwash- 
ers and washing machines was one of 
the most important technical measures 
achieved. Others were improved insula- 
tion in cookers, refrigerators and freez- 
ers. 

Plettner said that these results would 
not have been achieved for certain if the 
stale had imposed energy-saving regul- 
ations, as was suggested should be done 
in many serious discussions during the 
1960s. 


it is true to say linn in such cases private 
initiatives produce more than state im- 
posed rules and regulations. 

Rcinhold Fuhrmunn, managing di- 
rector of Robert Bosch Miiusger. : ile 
GmbH of Munich, said that dishwash- 
ers were a fine cxumplc of the efforts 
made by individual companies to stive 
energy. His company markets its pro- 
ducts jointly with Siemens- Elect ro- 
geratc and BSHG. 

Bosch dishwashers require 59 per 
cent less water than similar machines 
needed in 1970. Today dishwashers use 
38 per cent less water than washing-up 
by hand. 

Ten years ago consumers had to pay 
out DM70m more for electrical power 
for such machines than is required for 
the new machines of today. 

These new Bosch machines can also 
be operated with less washing-up liquid, 
less noise and in a smaller area, Fuhr- 
mnnn said. 


The savings rate Bosch has nrhu. . 

with its appliances such as refrigeraj,. B INDUSTRIAL INNOVATION 

a nil freezers is 22.3 per cent, one pa 
cent age point better than the av C ra« m i • 1 J. m J. ^ i 
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Optimism about the market 
for consumer durables 


T he outlook for the electrical home 
appliances industry seems bright 
despite a growth redttcrion, says Com- 
merzbank. 

Manufacturers expect growth to 


-fchlMtMndMMouldMhuM^. ■•\owntiHhifcyft»E»hntwocn ihrcc ond four 


meant that progress would have been 
made at the rale imposed by the slowest 
competing manufacturer, clearly below 
the average rate of progress and well be- 
low that achieved in individual cases. 

Expanding on what Plettner implied 

ings exceeded “all previous comparable 
levels and corresponded to a good third 
of total private savings." 

There was continued interest in long- 
term savings as well. Life insurance pro- 
fited from these favourable conditions 
mainly and people's increased cautious 
approach to life. 

Other inducements to save came 
from employee pension schemes. 

In total DM42bn (DM39bn in 1985) 
was placed in insurance and DM26bn 
(DM23bn) was placed with banks. 
There was again a drop in the amount 
placed in building societies of DM1.7bn 
(minus DM 1.1 bn in 1985). 

Last year of total savings of 
DM171 bn DMI37bn was placed in fi- 
nancial assets — DM126bn in 1985 — 
and DM44bn (DM42bn) in the pur- 
chase of living accommodation. 

Private borrowing accounted for 
DM1 Obn (DM12bn), so that the private 
savings balance was DMl27bn 
(DMIMbn). 

There is a levelling off this year of the 
increase in private and company saving 
— company saving was DM77bn 
(DM51 bn). 

Despite the Bundesbank’s delicate 
handling of the economy in April there 
was a marked increase in the money 
supply. 

The central bank money supply ex- 
ceeded the average position in the 4 th 
quarter of 1986 with a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of 7.8 per cent. 

dpa/vwd 

(Kdlner Sradi-Anzelgor, Cologne, 21 May 1987) 


percent. 

The continued strength of the mark, 
mainly against the dollar, and wcukcr 
demand in neighbouring European 
countries will affects the export trndc, 
There is bound to be a drop In business 
abroad this year. 

Last year there was an industry in- 
crease in exports of 10 per cent but this 
year it is estimated the increase will only 
be between three and four per cent. 

In view of improved wage earnings in 
the Federal Republic and increased 
consumer demand, attention will be 
switched to domestic demand. 

In the medium and long-term the in- 
dustry is cautiously optimistic. But, as 
Commerzbank pointed out, sales could 
be reduced by obvious instances of mar- 
ket saturation in certain sectors. Here 
the supply of spare parts will increasing- 
ly support the market. 

On the other hand, however, the mar- 
ket for dishwashers, dryers and similar 
appliances is still far from saturated. 
The bank believes that the market fpr 
micro-wave grills has not yet really got 
going. 

Producers are applying changed 
guidelines in the production of “white- 
ware," refrigerators, freezers and so on. 
There is more innovation and variation. 

The industry has introduced guide- 
lines into its production programme to 


Higher incomes have favourably in- 
fluenced consumers’ preparedness to 
purchase long-life consumer durable! 

This has caused an increase in dom- 
estic sales of 2.5 per cent although 
prices remained stable. 

There was an iaerease ol five pet cent 
in the sales of huge elect licul appliances 
such ax refrigerators mid freezers; 
smaller elect rieul home equipment in- 
creased only one per cent after very fa- 
vourable market developments in 1985 

Night storage healers did not do so 
and sales last year dropped three per cent 

Thu electrical appliances industry ci 
panded its production by 9.1 per cenii 
1 2 per cent. This represents about nin 
per cent of production in the elcctrid 
engineering industry. 

The average German hmiseho/cf ha 
about 20 different electrical appliance! 

The industry is putting a lot ul its faiil 
in the future in technical innovation ad 
increased attention being paid by con- 
sumers to cncrgy-suving appliances aw 
an increased awareness of health iw 
environmental aspects of household 
plianccs. 

The range of appliances available 1 
the public extends from sun-tanning ar 
plianccs to "ecology equipment" such* 5 
clectrically-powcrcd drinking water p u ’ 
rifiers and home wheat grinders. 

Generally speaking the industry cf®' 


E nvironment was the keynote of this 
years Inicrpuck trade fair in 
Diisseldorf, with striking differences 
among the 1,887 exhibitors. 

Glass, for instance, is clearly staging a 
comeback, with more and more people 
— and not just eco-freaks — buying milk 
in returnable bottles. 

The milk bottle, which has a life ex- 
pectancy equivalent to that of about 40 
milk cartons or sachets, is already earn- 
ing some packoging manufacturers good 
money. 

<>ome consumers feci plastie is the 
robt of all evil in modern packaging. 
Thirty per cent of packaging in the Fed- 
eral Republic is based on synthetic ma- 
terials. 

1 The industry disagrees. It will hear 
nothing of wholesale condemnation of 
the ubiquitous plastic bag doled out to 
customers in stores almost everywhere. 

Many critics argue that plastic hags 
use too much raw material and take too 
much energy to manufacture. 

They usually forget that plastic bags 
save money at the other end of the gar- 
bage cycle: in the incinerator. 

Large garbage incinerators need an 
admixture of plastic bags, which consist 
of over 90 per cent petroleum deriva- 
tives. 

They burn like candle wax and cut 

T he milk bottle is staging a nostalgic 

comeback ni stores nnd supermarkets. 
Elbowed out by cartons and sachets in the 
1960s, it now finds favour again with envi- 
ronmental! y-conscious gou rmets. 

Only best quality milk, non-homoge- 
nised with at least 3.8 per cent fut, is 
sold in bottles as “our best, from select- 
ed forms.” 

Dairy marketing experts hope to 
strike a chord with nostalgic, environ- 
mcntally-conscious consumers. 

Consumers in this category are said 
to be happy to pay a little more for high- 
quality food and for environmental pro- 
tection. 

They certainly have to where milk is 
concerned. A one-litre bottle costs 
DM 1 .89, as against DM1.19 for a car- 
ton or sachet. 

Those that do so have opted for an 

“environment-friendly bottle” with a re- 
fundable deposit of 30 pfennigs (“please 
rinse before returning”). 


More drinks being Bold 
but recycling cuts 
size of container dumps 

Drink consumption 
in billion litres 


costs that would ( 

otherwise arise in _ * 

gas or oil to burn ' 

the waste. One 

ma n u f act u re r at 

Diisseldorf planned 

to reduce not the . 

energy eonsump- 

tion but the lime it 

takes plastic bags Glass goe 

to biodegrade on 
the garbage tip. 

They take 10 to 15 years to disintegrate 
as it is, depending on how many variet- 
ies of bacteria make the garbage tip 
their home. That, he argues, is too long. 

If his plans work the new generation of 
plastic bags will start to be digested by 
bacteria in 1 5 weeks. The plastic includes 
an admixture of bail; substances that 
tempt the bacteria to take a nibble. But 
the new bags are still experimental. 

The packaging industry, the twelfth- 
largcst in the Federal Republic, is inter- 
ested in both product development and 
consumer behaviour. 

A consumer behaviour report com- 
missioned by French manufacturers 
forecasts even keener consumer interest 
in a wider range of fresh fruit and veg- 
etables. exotic produce and dietary 
foods in the 1990s. 

Packagers see this as on opportunity 
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meet the elecrtrical appliance require- centratcs on small, compact appli anC f* 
ments of the single-person household, such as mini-hair-drycr* and ib oU ® 


the increase in the number of working 
wives, the eating and leisure practices of 
single people and families, and the 
sharp increase in the number of people 
over 50. 

According to the Commerzbank, last 


wash units in small travelling packs. 

The industry trend is towards apf' 
anccs that arc easy-to-use and reliab- 
requiring few repairs, to appliances 
more functions such us a coffee mach^ 
with a timer and a vacuum flask inst^ 




Glass goes round more often than plastic. 

(PtkMiK Diihscklitrfcr McsfcCBctclUchiifl) 


The milk bottle 
hits back 
at the sachet 

Returnable containers arc a costly 
business. Bottles weigh more and arc 
bulkier than cartons. They take up more 
room in storage and on the refrigerated 
shelves. Handling empties increases 
wage costs. 

The empties have to be driven back to 
the dairy and washed in nearly two litres of 
water per bottle (plus detergent), while the 
milky water then needs cleansing. 

Customers find bottles hard work to 
carry. The milk turns sour faster (in five 
days as against seven). Ultra-violet light 
can give it an unpleasant aftertaste. 

These were the reasons why dairies 


Disposed drink 
containers 
In million of tons 



Per cem 

Mineral water 

Drlnka without 
carbonic add 
Drinks with 
carbonic add 


year the private consumer was just as of a glass container, and greater securil 
important for manufacturers in the elec- — irons with automatic switch-offs aCj 
trical appliances industry as the high ex- cordless irons. Design is also playi^S* 
port demand. This domestic market has greater role. 



; Blabk^ areefmarks 
’ total recycled 



Wine 5,1 

1970 1975 I960 81 82 83 84 85 19» 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 


become a very active sector. 


and a challenge. Overseas delicacies will 
need to be expensively and attractively 
packed and presented. 

Yet packaging is more than mere win- 
dow-dressing. Over half the Third World's 
food slocks are said to perish because of 
inadequate packaging (or none at all). 

Amid the emphasis on market oppor- 
tunities there was even limited scope for 
art. with one exhibitor featuring art on 
corrugated cardboard. 

To symbolise the creativity of his 
firm, which manufactures corrugated 
cardboard, he commissioned a card- 
hoard work of an from Wolf Vo&tell. 

Vostell, whose automobile sculpture 
can be seen on Kurfiirstendamm in Ber- 
lin, produced an Autobeionbnmnen, or 
automobilc-concrete-spring, made en- 
tirely of cardboard. ctpa 

iSunrhriiekcrZeiiung, IvMHy 1987) 

switched from bottles to cartons, which 
are said to be ideally suited for mitV. 
packaging. Sachets and cartons are not 
as burdensome on the environment as is 
often claimed cither. 

Cartons account for only a little over 
one per cent of the annual quota of 1 5 
million tonnes of household garbage. 
One third ends in the incinerator and 
two thirds disintegrates — with no 
harmful residues — on garbage tips. 

Comparison between ilie two sys- 
tems, taking raw material and energy 
consumption, ntmospheric and water 
pollution and waste disposal into ac- 
count, shows returnable bottles to have 
the edge only if consumers do return 
them (and don’t just junk them). 

Bottles only make sense if they are used 
between 15 and 20 times. In 1980-81, 
when Federal Interior Minister Gerhart 
Baum arranged for a test of milk bottles in 
the Rhineland, that was not the case. 

The environmental idea behind the 
experiment failed to catch on, and as 
bottles were filled with ordinary milk 
rather than the high-grade cream-en- 
riched variety consumers couldn't be 
bothered lugging heavy bottles around. 

Milk bottles today weigh 430 grams, 
as against 760 grams, and the silver pa- 
per top has been replaced by a vacuum 
safety cap. 

At the end of the 1980-81 experi- 
ment the Interior Ministry scrapped its 
subsidies and a washing and bottling 
plant in Aachen was closed down. 

Now marketing specialists have com- 
bined the quality product and the envi- 
ronmental idea the flop of yesteryear 
seems likely to prove a success. 

Only about one per cent of milk is 
sold in bottles at present, but the indus- 
try is confident the proportion will soon 
be 10 per cent. 

One can but hope that bottles really 
will be returned. Beltina Schl(lz 

(Frankfurter Aligemelne Zcitung 
fiir Deutschland, 16 May 1987) 


Pilot project to 
get power 
from garbage 

B y the end of the year Wannsce, Ber- 
lin, will have a working 10-mega- 
watt biogas generator. A few months 
later, after trials, it will Teed electric 
power generated from garbage gas into 
the grid. 

The entire system, extracting and 
processing sewage gas, will be largely 
automatic. It is a pilot project designed 
to show thar power generated in this 
way can be economic. 

Above all, the municipal electric 
power utility points out, the environ- 
mental gain is sure to be substantial — 
even if it can’t be quantified in marks 
and pfennigs. 

It will be one of about 50 installations 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 
that pul sewage gas to good use, but the 
Berlin plant stands out from the rest in 
two respects. 

It will be the largest facility of its kind 
and the first to purify the gas before 
harnessing it to generate power. It is dc- 

fig* +' i‘ ’■ 
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signed to give service until at least the 
turn of the century. 

The location is nearly ideal, a stone’s 
throw from the Hahn-Meitncr nuclear 
research institute and the city’s largest 
garbage lip with an estimated 1 1 million 
tonnes of waste. 

The Senator of Economic Affairs and 
Transport commissioned in 1981 a sur- 
vey on how much gas could be usefully 
extracted from the tip and what uses it 
could be put to. 

The Hahn-Meitncr institute and the 
municipal electric power utility then 
joined forces to plnn a technique by 
which to extract sewage gas from the 
tip. 

Boreholes — 1 35 of them — arc being 
drilled all over the site to tap ax much 
gas ns possible. The holes arc 80cm in 
diameter and between 1 5 and 25 metres 
(5(J-80ft)decp. 

They are lined with plastic pipes. The 
upper sections arc airtight, the lower 
ones louvred to let the gas in. Hand-op- 
erated valves regulate the flow of gas to 
six mains. 

These valves make it possible to in- 
dividually adjust the flow of gas from 
each hole. The gas mains run to a cen- 
tral compressor station where three 
compressors extract the quantities re- 
quired. 

Each hole has separate switchgear. 
Pressure, gas temperature and methane, 
carbon dioxide and oxygen counts are 
constantly monitored. 

To prevent atmospheric air from be- 
ing extracted from the upper strata of 
the tip pressures have to be carefully 
adjusted. 

The sewage gas extracted at tempera- 
tures of between 20* and 45* centi- 
grade is 100-per-cent saturated in 
steam. 

As the gas is chilled in the under- 
ground pipelines there is a certain 
amount of condensation. Pipes run on a 
gradient, so this liquid trickles down to 
the compressor station. 

Chemical analysis at the Hahn-Meit- 
ner Institute has shown the sewage gas 
Continued on pags 11 


(lluinbufgcr AliL'ndlilatl, 25 May 1 
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■ LITERATURE 

The conflicts of a novelist, rooted in 
the endless, empty Prussian forests 



W hen Hitler’s Reich lay in ruins, 
many were happy to have novelist 
Ernst Wiechcri, n brooder on problems 
of spirit Hit/ regeneration, around. 

He was a man to he proud of. an aris- 
tocrat of the human mind who lived 
fearlessly. Without personal guilt he hnd 
lived through the “subservient limes’' as 
he called them. 

He wrote in his biographical novel 
Der Totemvolf, “the shame of the Reich 
was not his shame" Was that really 
true? 

Wiechert always displayed compo- 
sure and n courage to stand up fur his 
beliefs. He never got mixed up with the 
Brown Shirts, although they strove to 
attract him. They saw in him a writer 
with a large following who seemed to he 
one of them. 

His novels Der Wald , published in 
1922, and Her Toitnwoff. arc full of the 
struggles of the “German soul." There 
was a swastika on the dust-cover of Der 
Totemvolf \ published in 1924, that was 
not then a symbol of the state. 

Wiechcri says he was angry at this de- 
coration to his book and protested in vain, 
as he described in his autobiography Jahrc 
wulZeiten. published in 1949. 
“-~Butu.ihftift4a.jxo. evidence .aLlhis pro-., 
tcsl. What is known is that Wiechcri did 
give his approval to re-print the hook in 
a major newspaper "under the single 
condition that it is not Jewish." 

He saw nothing wrong in the Rapp 
Putsch of 1920 that was to relieve the 


world of (he madness of democracy. In 
1930 he was at home in the ulira-nutioiial- 
ist Fichte Society (named after philoso- 
pher Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 1 762-18 14) 
so long ns this society distanced itself from 
polities and a world view or Weltanschau- 
ung. This circle also included people such 
as Hans Grimm, Frank Thiess and Edwin 
Erich Dwinger. 

World view and politics were points 
he was not prepared to discuss. He re- 
garded a world view and politics as be- 
ing too highly flavoured and distasteful 
to him, whose intellectual and poetic life 
was based on internal spiritual values. 

He was much influenced by the end- 
less, empty forests of the East Prussia of 
his youth. He was born. 100 years ago. 
near Sensburg. His father was a forester. 

He went to Kunigsbcrg and Berlin 
where, until 1933, he taught in a Gym- 
nasium. 

In his books Wiechert never tired of 
reviling large cities and the masses, hie 
was always worried that urban life 
would devour “the magical sources of 
my life." 

His ideal was the simple life, self-ex- 
amination and pence. He also liked sim- 
ple people, provided they did not tip- 
pear in masses. 

Wiechert saw his role us a spiritual 
leader. He nurtured his charisma, his 
position as poet and martyr, and for 
long refused “to bring politics into the 
pure sphere of creativity.'’ 

■■ -Ii.w&h _a .fotB&opo conclusion that :hc 
would come into conflict with the Nazis. 
There could be nothing further front the 
Nazi blood and soil idea that political 
stability and power depended on unifi- 
cation of race and territory than his 
novels Die Majorhi of 1934 and Die 


IJirtennovelleol the following year. 

The story Dvr nvi/Se Rii/fel of I ‘>37, 
however, was a partible of open critic- 
ism of (he National Socialist system of 
domination. 

His real criticism of National Social- 
ism emerged in the two Munich pub- 
lications of 1933 and 1935 Reden an die 
Jugetul. He wrote: "It is possible that a 
people can stop seeing the difference 
between right and wrong . . . lint such a 
people stands on a slippery slope and it 
is hound to fall.” 

These were brave words that were 
spoken in a lecture to which Nazi cultu- 
ral officials were invited. 

The hour of truth came in 1938. 
Wiechert was arrested and despatched 
to the Buchcnwald concentration camp. 
The two months he spent in the concen- 
tration camp were a warning for his 
insubordination. 

As soon as he was released he was in- 
vited to rend his poetry in Weimar. It is 
uncertain whether he was invited or or- 
dered there, ns Wiechcri would have it 
in his autobiography, Jahrc and Zeiten. 

He was excluded from the Reich's 
writers society and then taken back. His 
novel Dus einfachc Lehen appeared and 
became a best-seller in the Third Reich, 
selling up to 1942 as many as 260.000 
copies. 

The "seven years of silence" about 
which Wiechert writes in his autobiog- 
raphy should be understood in a subjec- 
. iLveiansc—,^ 

His novel Die JernininkiiiJer was re- 
jected by the censors on the grounds 
that it showed no joy in life. During the 
war this was obligatory. 

His other books such as WiiUler and 
Mensehen and Die A fugd des Jurgen 



Dosknzil, (translated with the title The 
Girl ami the Ferryman) were reptimd 
time and time again. Politically lit- 
chert had become unpopular, buldw 
able as an author. No publishing t? 
was placed on his works. 

Wiechert used his exycriencci i 
Buchcnwald in itis novel Dei ioimm/c, 
(translated as The Forest ot WkVVV 
He buried the manuscript in hi‘.ii* 
until the end of the war. 

He said that he wrote more ali- 
bis soul saw than wluit Itis eyes 
This sums up Wiechert in Itis entirely 

Wiechert, like so many of the Germs 
middle classes, was not prepared ; 
look National Socialism in the eye. ft 
hid his head in the sands of “eternal u 
lues" and he looked at life, based wifoi 
lunalcly on these attitudes, with rcsig 
nation in the end. 

I •.mini Wicehcit died ill 19.50 in Ucti 
koti. near Zurich, which lie had ctawi 
two years before Itis dentil as a refuge. 

Man f ml Rieffi 

(I Imiiimt'iM'ht .-Mli'i-niriiK 1 . 16 M.i> I**' 


Man’s power, man’s inadequacy, 
man’s superficial knowledge 


W here have wc read this before? 

“At present the reports on the ter- 
rible catastrophe nrc so contradicto- 
ry..." 

This was anger anil a sense of help- 
lessness expressed in newspaper re- 
ports. People look around them for the 
guilty and people in the public eye proc- 
laim: "All human works are but dross." 

Don’t we recognise all that? And hav- 
en’t we recently heard the answer from 
the technicians? They state: "We also 
have the dead on our battle-fields. It 
cannot be avoided.” 

indeed it is well known that there are 
risks in technology. But lhe.se com- 
plaints were not made against the 
Chernobyl disaster but against disasters 
that took place 100 years ago. 

In the liberal Berlin daily I'ossische 
Zetnaig, Theodor Foniane and Max 
Eylh did not know the expression risid- 
uai risk when on 29 December 1879 the 
bridge over the Tay in Scotland col- 
lapsed and 75 passengers on a train be- 
came the first victims of technical mis- 
calculation when the train sank below 
the waters. 

A debate on security got under way, 
but what good did that do? 

Thirty-three years later there was an- 
other warning sign, renewed anger and 
brooding on whether mankind had con- 
trol over what men created. 

The "unsink able” Titanic went down 
in the Atlantic with hundredsdrowned. 

For only a short period technology 
has been able to put fear into the human 
race for its very existence. More than a 


century and a half ago there were catas- 
trophes, wars and earthquakes. From 
the very beginning of the technical era 
there have been disasters that have 
drawn attention to man’s power and 
man’s failures, man’s inadequacy and 
man’s superficial knowledge and peo- 
ple’s ability to close their eyes to poten- 
tial dangers, either on political or econ- 
omic grounds. 

The progress of such inadequate 
power can be noted from the number of 
people affected. There were 75 on the 
Tay, thousands when the Titanic went 
down and millions on the Continent af- 
ter Chernobyl. 

Technical development is continu- 
ously accompanied by re-consider- 
ations and doubts as well as heated dis- 
cussions in defence, found time and 
time again in any number of academic 
treatise, pamphlets, articles and novels. 

The industrial era has produced its 
own literature, its own themes and con- 
flicts and its own literary forms. 

it would seem a mammoth task to do- 
cument all this Tor who would be brave 
enough to draw up dividing lines and 
where? 

In an era in which technology pervades 
in every corner of life even to the instru- 
ments used by the writer, isn’t everything 
“literature in the industrial age?” 


Ulrich Oil, director of (he Schiller 
National Museum in Mar bach, said: “If 
we want to pursue all the influences of 
the technical world on literature we 
must not present a whole period us ref- 
lected in literature hut the literature of a 
total era.” 

Oil and his assistants have tried, have 
dared, lo select, U> define epochs and 
separate lines of development. 

A major exhibition in the Schiller Na- 
tional Museum shows how variously 
technology and industry have been ref- 
lected in literature — as a basic theme, 



as a means of production and as a 
means of creating work. The exhibition 
is entitled “Literature in the industrial 
age” and is open until the end of Octob- 
er. 

A whole literary epoch is document- 
ed in 37 divisions, each reduced to the 
contents of one glass case. 

The concision is good for the theme, 
for the books, even if they are hand- 
written manuscripts or second-hand 
books from the period, are meant to be 
read not looked at. 


Ott regards the exhibition as a met 
of .stimulating interest, as “a call tod 
tors to read further.’’ 

The exhibition truces this devefc 
mem. industry and iiilumlogy in liter 
lure, i lie development o! w hat cuuMI 
called a iinn-rclatiousliip between fiji 
ary and technical culture. 

In his speech at the opening i»1 llw 
hihitiun physicist and philosopher" 
Friedrich von Wci/siickcr said f'f" ■>' 
relationship between the two Cfc' iv 
was not symmetrical. I iieiaW 1 ? c 

show- the way to an understanding ■ 
others, to the wisdom of scU4.no'* 
edge, which can he applied tn self-crfo- 
ixm ol society. 

But he said that when the w cui 
lures came into conflict then th 
cnee o| iheir weapons led iiiuinh w* 
continuation ol their only existing 
by .side hut without having anythin? 
do with one another. A knnwlcd?^ 
the laws of technology gives a fl u ' 
power. Literature's more powerful 
pon is the word. 

Both prove to be inadequate ifij 1 ’* 
question of human problems invoW 
technology. So how should a satisfy 
ry relationship in terms of power t r 
tionships grow? 

Oil quoted from the accept*- 
•speech of Nobel prize-winner S»* 
John Pearse in 1960. He said: “l n ^ 
of nuclear energy will the lamps* 
clay be .sufficient for the poet's 
lions? Yes, if mail thinks of the wort ■ 
And if the poet is satisfied in being 
Continued on page H 


■ OPERA 


Man’s inadequacy 


Unclear if a truncated ‘Les Huguenots’ 
means a real revival for Meyerbeer 



Tipping Into tragic catastrophe . . . John Dew's version of Les Huguenots. 

|i'hok>: Binder /Thick') 


T he Deutsche Oper in Berlin has 
made a unique contribution lo the 
celebrations marking the 75l)lh anniv- 
ersary of the city’s foundation. 

The opera is doing nothing less than 
trying to win a place in ihc repertoire 
again for a son of the city. Jakob Licb- 
mann Beer, better known as Giocomo 
Meyerbeer. 

To do this a producer xvas engaged 
who has already won acclaim lor his 
production in Bielefeld of Le Trojdteie, 
John Dew. 

From the outset it seems bringing up 
to date such u decidedly historical opera 
as Les Huguenots was a questionable 
course to follow. The music, which uses 
as u leitmotiv the Luther choral Einjeste 
liurg, is also thematically hardly a rele- 
vant contrast to Christian belief today. 
The opera was first performed in Paris 
in 1836. 

The libretto by Eugene Scribe and 
Emile Deschamps, dealing with the 
miissucrc of St Bartholomew’s Eve, is a 
challenge for any kind of musical treat- 
ment. 

Dew sees the occasional conflicts of 
belief in the opera as a pretext for the 
main theme of destructive aggression by 
people to people. 

He has reduced the five-hour per- 
forming time of the original to less than 
three hours. It is no longer dramatically 
clumsy, as far as the public is con- 
cerned, although the music suffers. 

Marcel's Ininuus Huguenot Aria, 
sung by Jan Hendrik Rootering, is cut 
out. This is meaningfully linked to the 
opening choral, which has to be elemi- 
nnted as a consequence. This is going 
loo far. 

Gottfried Pilz. who did the sets and 
costumes, created an ambiguous set of 
walls, comparable lo the time tunnel 
concept in Friedrich Sykora’s Ring. 

Instead of a curtain there is a wall 
with walled-up windows which rises to 
reveal the performing area similarly sur- 
rounded by walls. 

This suggests a court-yard on the 
Berlin Wall in the Kreuzberg district, u 
concentration camp or some such other 
threatening dungeon. 

The walls are symbols of barriers of 
'* any sort — social, religious or political. 
These can be associated with the gener- 
alised party conflicts and the religious 
persecution of the Huguenots in the 


1 6th century, or the Jews under the Na- 
zi regime as well as the battles in Nor- 
thern Ireland or South Africa, or the 
collisions of the two political blocs in 
Berlin. 

Why should a work by a Jew concern- 
ing St Bartholomexv’s Eve not by linked 
to the Nazi’s Crystal Night and even 
with the nuclear threat of mass extermi- 
nation? 

Without disregarding in any way the 
excellently choreographed crowd 
scenes this greut political opera unex- 
pectedly becomes psychologically-moti- 
vated. realistic musical theatre. That 
means it becomes a fantastic story, tell- 
ing of the tragic fate of Valentine and 
Raoul, two lovers caught up between 
two opposing forces. 

In the fifth act, in a church-yard to 
which the wives and children of the 
Huguenots have fled, Valentine finds 
Raoul nnd implores him to embrace her 
faith so as to save himself, but the Ca- 
tholics break into the church nnd kill 
Raoul, Marcel and Valentine with a vol- 
ley of shot. The Comte de St Bris, leader 
of the Catholics, realises that his daugh- 
ter, Valentine, is among the dead. 

So before the action tips into tragic 
catastrophe, comedy is played out. 

The first act is almost like an operetta 
by Offenbach. The Comte de Nevers 
(Lenus Carlson) has invited his Catholic 
friends to a celebration in a set of leath- 


er, elublike armchairs. The champagne 
corks pop. The ladies-in-waiting attend- 
ing Margnrethc dc Valois (Angela 
Denning) are celebrating the peace be- 
tween the Catholics and Huguenots. 
They romp about in bikinis and swim- 
suits in a swimming pool. The second 
uct is idyllic. 

From the third act there is a break in 
the rear wall, a signal of increasing hos- 
tility. Instead of reconciliation there is a 
worsening of the situation leading to the 
caUiHirophe u( die massacre, in which 
the Catholics fight, in the name of God, 
lo annihilate God their supposed sworn 
enemies, the Huguenots, or Protestants. 

The stage direction is strict, conven- 
tional to some extent in the style com- 
mon in the 1950s. 

It is as if it was calculated to present 
every musical number so that it could be 
applauded enthusiastically. 

The well-trained chorus, always in 
action, was the high point of the produc- 
tion. (Marcus Creed who trained the 
chorus and who is leaving the opera will 
be hard to replace.) 

Although the musical concept 
seemed illprepared, Jesus Lopez-Cobos 
brought together what was left of the 
score with enough care and with regard 
for quality to make sense of the music 
that falls between Spohr, Weber, Berl- 
ioz and late Verdi. 

Wagner was no lover of Meyerbeer's 
grand opera. He maintained that the 
music affected audiences without there 
being any substance in them. 

Except for a few small parts the en- 
semble was of excellent quality. Pilar 
Lorengar (Valentine) shone out over ev- 
eryone else with her stage presence and 
her astonishingly youthful-sounding 
soprano voice. Her younger colleagues 
could well emulate her, for she has man- 
tained a high level of musicality in her 
singing for thirty years. 

Her partner, Richard Leech making 
his debute as Raoul, was rather put into 
the shade by her. He is generally re- 
garded as a surprising discovery as a 
tenor, but he did not have control over 
his voice and he was technically clumsy. 

The opera ended and the real curtain 
fell. Whether the applause at the finale 
indicated a pseudo success or a long- 
term revival of Meyerbeer for Berlin 
only time can tell. 

Hanna Niederdorfer 

(Handdsblalt, Dlissddorf. IS May 11)87) 


Continued from page 10 

bad conscience ol his limes." The docu- 
ments exhibited are mainly concerned 
with criticism and admonition, primari- 
ly because of the euphoric belief in pro- 
gress as such. Both attitudes arc repre- 
sented and the wide spectrum between 
them. 

It begins with machines t hat ought to 
imitate man and ends with a desk com- 
puter from which visimrs can retrieve 
informal ion about human affairs — pri- 
marily the answers from 48 authors on 
the question of their relationships to 
technology. 

The exhibition highlights the first 
ecological battle between Clot tlricd Kel- 
ler and Just inns Renter about railways. 

It highlights "social questions" in the 
weavers riot, the origins of individual 
worker literature and contemporary 
with that the industrialisation of book 
production. 

The exhibition highlights the first 
technological shucks and dreams of uto- 
pia and deterrence, futurism and the 
drum beat of war. new forms of writing 
such as reporting, the new media, that 
are "replacements for dreams," and fi- 
nally the obligations imposed on litera- 
ture during the Third Reich. 

The exhibition's themes extend to the 
present, to Giinicr Grass’s Die Rein in, 
but its strength lies in the century before 
the Second World War. 

Peter-Paul Schneider arranged the 
exhibition and produced the two- vo- 
lume catalogue. He said that the Third 
Industrial Revolution was not included 
in the exhibition. Literature itself must 
first tackle this to remain true to its role. 

l.ncrsmtre is un observer of industrial 
development, but also sin observer re- 
flecting ami explaining (he history of 
this development. 

Rainer Kilt ring 
(Si imparlfi /filling. 12 May lvk?> 


Garbage power 

Continued Irom page 9 

to include traces of several hundred or- 
ganic substances. 

They total roughly one gram per cu- 
bic metre, including 15 milligrams of or- 
ganic chlorine compounds, some of 
which are toxic or carcinogenic. 

Minute traces of dioxin and furan iso- 
mers led to the decision to purify the gas 
before processing it. 

This filtration stage is specially desi- 
gned to extract chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons. which have the added disadvanta- 
ge of being corrosive. 

The filtered gas is burnt in three 16- 
cylinder gas engines, turbo-loaders di- 
rectly linked to 10,000-voll high-ten- 
sion generators. 

They can generate a maximum J.5 
megawatts. The 6.5 megawatts of pro- 
cess heat consists of roughly half coo- 
lant and engine oil and half exhaust gas. 

The oil and water heat is extracted 
from the engines via a separate water 
cycle, providing the . option of piped 
heating for a limited number of local re- 
sidents. 

The selective catalytic reduction pro- 
cess is used to drastically reduce the 
Nox count of the exhaust fumes. 

The exhaust is fed a specific admixtu- 
re of ammonia solution and the nitric 
oxides emerge from a ceramic catalytic 
converter as nitrogen and steam. 

Dieter Thierbach 

■ (Die Well, Bonn, 19 May 1987) 
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A lgae {.seaweed to Hie layman) come in 
all shapes and sizes. There are roughly 
2 5,0 UO varieties and their uses vary wide- 
ly. 

Ingredients of the vers mile brown algae, 
such as alginic acid and alginate, arc used 
to thicken concrete and to stabilise 
whipped cream. 

Ingredients of other members of the Al- 
gae family are found in milk drinks, choco- 
lates and candies, while antibiotics are ex- 
tracted from Corailina and Polysiphnnia, 
which arc varieties of red algae. 

Green algae, the variety most often 
found on the seashore, are held in high re- 
pute as a source of human food and ani- 
mal fodder by virtue of their protein and 
fat content. 

The melting-pot of e volution has even 
resulted in certain blue algae varieties 
thriving in hot spring water at tempera- 
tures of 70* C, or L44* F. 

The self- purification of water depends 
largely on the varied talents of the mighty 
microbe (algae are single-cell creatures). 

Scientists in contrast see the alga as a 
natural seismograph. Examined under the 
microscope, it reveals the quality of the 
water it has come from. 

Some years ago many biologists were 
seriously worried lest algae might not sur- 
vive the H chemical mace” of farm fertilisers 


THE ENVIRONMENT 





and industrial effluent that wns pouring in- 
to rivers, lakes, the North Sea and the Bal- 
tic. 

They were worried pollution might kill 
the algae and turn the seas and lakes bio- 
logically stone dead. 

They were mistaken. The opposite hnp- 

"^peno&£Vh»‘ftUTfeU-of ’ fenVlVsM -pWo&phaniR 

and nitrogen compounds was a field-day 
for algae — and for the micro-organisms 
that live on them and the fish tlmi live on u 
diet of micro-organisms. 

But the resulting food cycle still threat- 
ened to prove fatal for seas and lakes. 

Mom algae lack nulm a I enemies and die 
a natural death, '['heir bodies sink to the 
seabed or the lied of the luke. where rave- 
nous aerobic bacteria are wailing to con- 
vert them into anorganic salts. 

The bacteria need enormous amounts 
of oxygen to fuel this process: the conver- 
sion of biomass into minerals. 

If a constant number of bacteria are as- 
signed the (ask of handling dead algae they 
will soon run out of steam and the much- 
vaunted ecological balance will tilt. 

The water runs short of oxygen. Dead 
algae mount up on the seabed or the bed 
of the lake. Swamp gas — methane — is 
generated, plus toxic hydrogen sulphide 
(H,S). 

The phosphates absorbed by the algae 
are no longer converted into minerals. 
They dissolve in the water instead, provid- 
ing living algae with more and more food. 

The cycle then turns full circle. The wa- 
ter is asphyxiated by algae and dies a green 
death — progressively, faster year by year, 
but over a period of years. 

Anglers don't notice -the change for 
some time. The surfeit of algae first leads 
lo very bountiful catches. 

Later they find their catches consist 
mainly of white fish rather than the more 
highly-rated varieties; white fish are less 
sensitive to oxygen shortage and breed 
near the shore. 

Then comes the first large-scale death 
of fish, with algae flourishing and increa- 
singly clogging up waterways. 

Toxic gases such as H 2 S kill all life. A 
living lake is transformed into an evil- 
smelling expanse of effluent. 

Eutrophy is the name ecologists give to 
this process. It means the water, overferti- 


Waterways face asphyxiation 
from the Green Death 


lived, has died of a surfeit of nutrient. An 
immediate and total bun on pumping un- 
treated effluent, especially liquid manure 
and detergent waste with their cargo of 
phosphate, comes too late at this stage. 
The water’s regenerative powers have 
grown too weak. 

Danish research scientists say this is 
what has happened (o large areas of the 
North Sea, where wide expanses of seated 
arc lifeless wastes. 

it is hard to resuscitate a lake — and 
very complicated. The sludge must first be 
dredged from its bed, and local authorities 
lack the cash to pay for dredging. 

Yet to pump oxygen down to the bed 
through perforated hosepipes is to run the 
risk of air bubbles rising to the surface and 
mixing water strata otherwise separate and 
differing in temperature. 

Surface layers might soon be permeated 
by methane, asphyxiating the last fish in 
the lake. 

Muggesfelder See near Bad Segeberg, 
north of Hamburg, is a lake that has died 
this green death. 

Below four metres the water of what 
still looks to be an idyllic lake is dead. It is 
one of 90 lakes that have died the death in 
Schleswig-Holstein alone. 

The local authorities, alarmed by com- 
plaints raised by anglers and holidaymak- 
ers. are keen to learn about suitable tech- 
niques of resuscitating lakes that serve ns 
recreation centres for both residents and 
visitors. 

•' - Bui BvAwtmd Swedlsh-Teehntqueii nre 
either luo expensive or dissolve too much 
niirogenin the water — with the result that 
fish surfacing from deeper water die of the 
bends — the diver's disease! 

Fred Petersen, an engineer from 
BarsliiittL'I. near Hamburg, has solved the 
problem: first experimentally and now tin 
a series basis. •' 

He spent 1 0 years working on icebreak- 
er techniques, especially with ice jets that 
spray.a fine veil of finest air bubbles across 
the ship's keel. In certain conditions this 
technique can lower the resistance of the 
ice to be broken. In Bars but tci he then em- 
barked on what executives and economists 
refer to, somewhat theoretically, as tech- 
nology transfer. 


B erlin environmental engineers have 
devised a new system they call Tox- 
Alarm to maintain a round-the-clock vi- 
gil on the foxin input into rivers and 
lakes. 

It is based on a measuring cell filled 
with bacteria .typically, found in inland 
waterways. The alarm is sounded as the 
bacteria's oxygen consumption dec- 
lines, which occurs in inverse propor- 
tion to the toxin count in the water. 

Tox- Alarm is planned for installation 
at existing measuring stations. Typical 
bacieriawere first artificially cultivated, 
the bacteria count being maintained at a 
constant level by means of an automatic 
nutrient supply. 

. Water is pumped 24 hours a day from 
the river or lake and fed to an exact 
quantity of bacteria in the measuring 
cell. The water, sample is saturated in 
oxygen. 

If the water is free from toxins the 
sensitive bacteria stay alive and use 
larger quantities of oxygen. 

If, in contrast, no more oxygen is con- 
sumed, or oxygen consumption plum- 
mets, the bacteria have clearly been da- 


Pelcrsen, a practical man. holds ;i dif- 
ferent view. As lie sees it he set about won- 
dering where else a “fine film of air in wa- 
ter” might prove useful. 

Now public opinion, alarmed by tree 
deaths, has begun to worry about lakes dy- 
ing too, Petersen saw a market opening. 

He filled it with his invention, the deep- 
water ventilation device, or Tihcun for 
short (a German ucronym). 

Tibean is basically an aluminium buoy 
with a base that reaches down to the bed 
of the lake. Its prefabricated sections can 
be transported to the lakeside and assem- 
bled in a few hours. 

It functions as an artificial lung, breath- 
ing new life into the water by means of a 
submarine electric motor, a snorkel and 
standpipe, an exhaust pipe and a waste 
pipe. 

Petersen's DM1. lm pilot unit was put 
to the test last August in the 30-hectare 
(75-acrc) Muggesfelder Sec. 

The lake was poisoned almost to the 
surface, saturated with H 2 S, the stuff of 
which stink bombs are made. 

“It stank terribly,” the 39-year-old in- 
ventor recalls. Analysis of the exhaust 
fumes painted an alarming picture of the 
condition of deep-water lakes. 

Biological processes cannot be reversed 


in a single summer season. U will ^ 
while before the lake is considered tohJ 
been cured, with a nutrient count that h- 
been restored lo normal. 

Petersen says a Tibean cure 
DM5II0 per hectare, assuming the installs 
(ion is mil I SO days a year lor three yearv 
Tliui wax good news for the Minisir 
men of Research and Technology j n Boni 
which helped to finance the Petersen m 
jccl. Minister l kin/. Riesenhuter invested 
DM8.KMMHI in Tibean as a pilot project 
Ministry officials were delighted, notb 
that the system worked at the first attempt 
used less power than hail been estimated 
beforehand and was streets nlieudofsimj. 
lar schemes in other countries. 

Petersen Schifl.steelmik GinhH was sti 
up in 1985 sis one of the first funs 
launched under the aegis of the Hambu/ 
technology promotion centre in Warburg.' 

It was set up mainly to develop water jel 
manoeuvring equipment hut might now 
just as well change its name to Pttcticn 
Lake Resuscitation Co. 

The lake project was originally intended 
as no more than a second string to the re* 
company's bow; it has since proved sow 
ccssful that the entire company is con* 
trating on Tibean. The entire con>p& 
consists of a staff of ID. including five e 
gincers. They sell and lease the system an, 
solve problems ranging from hioloycBl - 
and chemical analysis to mnmienuucr 
Fred Petersen's idea is a eonihin.a A 
successful technology transfer, imagine 
free enterprise and job-creming enuw 
mental technology. 

Wolfyon}> IWrtWiik 

((icncml'Aii/vipcr. U.»un. | n Muy |W 






Blowing bubbles, initial results with 
waterways, have been successful. 




Tibean, this aeration system lor i 

i fill in-. 


Device monitors 
rivers, lakes, 
round the clock 

maged or destroyed by toxins. The envi- 
ronmental authorities are promptly 
alarmed by cable or wireless. Prompt 
remedial action can then be undertaken 
with little delay. 

The system registers the presence of a 
toxin within two to four minutes. It 
takes about half on hour before the final 
reading is available. 

If need be the device, which is similar 
in size to a refrigerator and is at present 
still made by hand in Berlin, can even 
take its own water samples. 

It reacts to all substances that impede 
bacterial oxygen consumption. Sub- 
stances that typically impede oxygen 
consumption, such as cyanide, are spot- 
ted in next lo no time. The device is said 
to react most sensitively to mercury too. 


The Berlin engineers lecl it eouW- 
used wherever etiiHinuoiis muawrefliC' 
of water quality is either necessary •* 
desirable. ( flat means ciivironmeiil K 
eneies. industry and water authorities 
Critical or dangerous efflux 
pumped into rivers or lakes could ft” 
instance be monitored. Sewage |rea( j 
mem facilities could be belter proles 
from biological death. 

The system was devised in Berlin. c * 
the Have! and the Spree, and has 
passed with flying colours tests on !»• 
Inncrslc, a dirty little river near Hi 
dcshciin in Lower Saxony. 

It proved so successful there that 
Lower Saxon water bourds authority ^ 
cided to use the system round the clock 
The Hamburg environmental p* olK 
lion agency has also ordered a Tc 1- 
Alarm (they cost DM 5U.U00J. 

The device is easy to service # 
maintain. Its nutrient and distilled w* 
need lopping up once a fortnight. 

Thai is all. The unit functions at j*? 
pcraturcs of between -5* C and +49 , • 

Ulrich P^ 1 
(Die Wclt.Ri.nn.2i Ma> |W ‘ 
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Ancient Indian method is 
put to the modern test 

M any people turn to alternative Ancient Indian vaid, or doctor, in abo 
medicines if conventional western I tlOO BC. even includes a systematic d 


1YJ. medicines if conventional western 
medical practice cannot help them. 

Alternative medicines are generally 
rejected by the conventional medical 
profession, but that doesn’t mean to say 
they arc all quack treatments. 

Many are successful. All that is lack- 
ing is acknowledged scientific proof that 
they work. 

Homeopathy and naturopathy are 
popular. Two traditional but exotic ap- 
proaches arc ayurvedic and unani medi- 
cine. 

Successful clinical trials of un ayur- 
vedic liver medicine were reviewed at a 
sympoisum in Fcklafing. near Starn- 
berg, Bavaria, by an associate of Josef 
Ei sen burg's at the internal medicine de- 
partment of the Brothers of Mercy Hos- 
pital in Munich. 

The symposium was held by Inlcrmcd 
of Freiburg, a society that has set itself 
the task ni testing traditional medical 
treatment by the yardsticks of modern 
medicine. 

Iniermed pays special attention to the 
classic Indian techniques of Ayurveda, 
the oldest surviving systematic ap- 
proach to medicine. 

It was first described in Sanskrit doc- 
uments dating back to between 1500 
and 1000 BC. The Rig Veda mentions 
operations, artificial limbs and 67 cura- 
tive herbs. 

The Charaka Sainhita, written by an 


Ancient Indian vaid, or doctor, in about 
inOU BC.even includes a systematic de- 
scription of diseases. 

His diagnosis was based on careful 
observation and description of clinical 
appearances, including the patient’s 
personality, constitution and disposi- 
tion. 

In the seventh century AD Chinese 
and Tibetan medicine found their way 
into the Ayurveda when Vaghhata 
wrote his Astangnrhdaya. 

Indian and European doctors may well 
have exchanged ideas in antiquity. The ay- 
urvedic teaching that all biological func- 
tions of the body are governed by three 
"body fluids" is echoed in Hippocrates' 
tenet that mucus, blood and gall are the 
foundations of sickness and health. 

Indian medicine found its way to Eu- 
rope via the Arabs. When they con- 
quered large areas of India at the end of 
the eighth century AD ayurvedic medi- 
cine exerted a powerful influence on its 
Arab counterpart. 

The Arabs brought this knowledge 
with them on their later invasions of 
southern Europe. 

In its country of origin Ayurveda 
steadily declined in status under British 
colonial rule. But independent Indio 
soon recalled its mcdicnl heritage. 

The first ayurvedic research institute 
was set up in 1954 and roughly 3UO.OOO 
ayurvedic practitioners now help the 
sick in South Asia. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available; 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


Interest in traditional Indian medi- 
cine has grown in Europe and America, 
with pharmaceutical companies taking 
the lead — and not. as might have been 
expected, alternative groups. 

The first multinational pharmaceuti- 
cal company to set up a research facility 
in India did so in the early 1960s. 
Others followed suit. 

Their aim is to identify in Indian 
medicinal herbs substances that can he 
put to pharmaceutical use. But so tar 
they have had little success. 

Research scientists who have ana- 
lysed Chinese drugs for pharmaceutical 
substances have been similarly unsuc- 
cessful. 

“Current screening procedures usual- 
ly extract herbal ingredients by means 
of standard methods,” says Paul Un- 
schuld, head of Munich University de- 
partment of medical history. 

“Agents can,” he adds, “be destroyed 
in the process.” His advice is to abide by 
traditional procedures in treating herbs. 

Christoph von Keudell, Intcrmcd's 
general secretary, docs not limit himself 
to the quest for pharmaceutically effec- 
tive single substances in traditional 
medicines. 

He favours testing traditional medi- 
cines in the traditional manner for treat- 
ing the complaint they arc supposed to 
help cure. 

Liv. 52 is the ayurvedic medicine suc- 
cessful clinical trials of which were re- 
viewed in Feldafing. It consists of ex- 
tracts of several medicinal herbs and 
has been used in Indin for centuries to 
treat liver complaints. 

Clinical trials in modern India have 
confirmed its efficacy. Josef Eisenburg 
in Munich has checked how effective it 

i*9S 


is In treating chronic hepatitis and a 
number of serious liver conditions due 
to alcohol. He found Liv. 52 lo have no 
effect in cases of virus or auto-immune 
hepatitis, whereas good to very good re- 
sults were achieved in treating nlcoltol- 
relntcd liver damage. 

'•Patients were released in a condition 
we have failed to achieve with previous- 
ly available treatments,” he soys. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 
Liv. 52 is not yet licensed as a patent 
medicine. The Federal Health Office, 
Berlin, feels further tests are needed. 
The Swiss medical authorities have, in 
contrast, already licensed it. 

“What we want," said Christoph von 
Keudell, “is to concentrate on probing 
traditional medicine for possibilities of 
treating chronic complaints for which 
conventional Western medicine has yet 
to come up with satisfactory treatments.” 

Difficulties are likely to arise in 
adopting Asian techniques. “There is 
only a handful of transcultura! catego- 
ries of complaint,” says Paul Unschqld. 
“They include leprosy, malaria, diarrho- 
ea in children and premature birth.” 

Chinese medicine and Ayurveda, he 
explains, are mainly based on diagnostic 
criteria that are not in keeping with 
modern diseases, which are specific to 
contemporary civilisation. 

A Chinese medicine that is claimed to 
cure yin deficiency in the liver is hard to 
pigeonhole in the modern spectrum of 
complaints. Yet traditional medicine is still 
a treasure trove of unknown experience. 

“Only two of the 7,000 textbooks, on 
Chinese medicine published before 
1930,” Unschuld says, “have been seri- 
ously translated into Western lan- 
guages." Christine Broil 

(SQddcutiche Zeilung, Munich, 21 May 1987) 


Acupuncture as 
a child-birth 
pain killer 

A cupuncture is recommended by a 
growing number of gynaecologists 
and obstetricians in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany as a pain-killer during 
confinement — and more and more 
pregnant women arc trying it. 

Inserting needles in a handful of the 
361 acupuncture points in the body, 
says Gabriel Stux, head of the German 
Acupuncture Society, Diisseldarf, can 
reduce the time of delivery by up to half. 

The points that kill the pain and cut 
the time of labour are on the head and 
hands and the inside of one thigh. Nee- 
dles arc inserted as soon as labour starts 
and kept in position until childbirth is 
over. 

The effect of acupuncture can be en- 
hanced by attaching the needles to a low- 
voltage electrical stimulation device. 

Acupuncture treatment has been 
scientifically proved to kill pain. The 
endorphine count, or concent ration of 
the body's own opiates, proves the 
point. 

This pain-killer effect is not (lie only 
feature that makes acupuncture an ideal 
obstetric technique. 

Dr Stux says its relaxing and reassur- 
ing influence on the patient's mind 
brings about a crucial improvement in 
the course of childbirth. 

Learning acupuncture techniques is ea- 
sier said than done for German doctors. It 
has yet to be acknowledged as a treatment 
by the General Medical Council. 

So docuus have ui rely on their own 
initiative and on the courses offered by 
five acupuncture societies in various 
parts of the country. 

All five are run by conventional doc- 
tors aiul not by not i- mod ion I practition- 
ers. All offer, on a self-help basis, a wide 
range of courses in the lradition.il Chi- 
nese technique. 

Courses are particularly well at- 
tended in Diisseldorf, where even pro- 
fessors have been known to exchange 
the lectern for ilictlesk. 

“Doctors, medical students and mid- 
wives need to be given first-rate train- 
ing,'' Dr Stux says, “if we are to ensure 
that acupuncture is not just regarded as 
an exotic treatment that is inapplicable 
in Western coalitions." 

He is also keen lo ensure that whnt 
sees as a valuable means of treatment is 
not brought into disrepute by charlatans. 

That is why German acupuncture 
specialists would like To sec standard 
teaching and examination procedures 
adopted — along the lines of specialist 
training in other branches of medicine. 

Dr Stux says between 4,000 and 5,000 
doctors hove been trained in acupunc- 
ture In the Federal Republic and between 
2,000 and 3,000 use it on patients. 

These figures are low in comparison 
with other European countries. In 
France, Austria and Sweden, for in- 
stance, acupuncture has long been an 
accepted medical discipline — and is 
taught at university. 

Health insurance schemes pay for ac- 
upuncture treatment in these countries, 
in the Federal Republic they usually 
don't. Only a handful foot the bill, and 
then only on special application. 

“In Germany," Dr Stux says, “acu- 
puncture is often tried as a last resort 
when all else has failed. It ought to be 
the other way round.” 

Vera Zylka 

(Die Welt, Bonn. 22 May 1987) 
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FRONTIERS 


What’s in a name? Quite 
a lot, apparently 


DERTAGES SPIEGEL 

T he wile .shall he subservient lo the 
husband and take his name. That is 
nm a i| u< <t;it ion tmm 1 lie Bible bin Iron) 
Prn.ssiai) Common Law enacted in 1794. 

This was the Jim time that German 
law established that a wire should bear 
the name nf her husband — to that date 
this custom had not been lollowcd and 
certainly not in all parts of Germany. 

Sincc 1794 it has been in writing and 
came to be regarded us natural law. All 
members id a family use a uniform 
name. So it is that Frau Muller has the 
same name as Herr Miiller. Daughter 
Gubi and son Hermann also have their 
lather’s surname. Nothing could he 
more practical. 

But what if Frau Miiller sees in her 
maiden name. Valentin, something 
more than just a name, in fact if she sees 
in it something of her personality and 
identity? 

Professionally she wns known us Frau 
Valentin, so she decides to adopt a 
double-barrelled name. Vnlentin-Mull- 
cr. But in the end she is not happy with 
this solution either. 

She is not nlonc in her dissatisfaction. 
More and more married woman and 
women lawyers have become increa- 
KingVy. xjiucal.-.of leftist atian covering 
married names, so thni now the matter 
has come before the Constitutional 
Court in Karlsruhe. 

A decision has to be made on a sub- 
mision made by the Tiibingen district 
court whether the compulsion to adopt 
a uniform family name is contrary to 
Basic Law or not. 

Legislation concerning surnames has 
had to relent a lot in recent times. Be- 
fore 1976 the only solution available to 
women was to affix their maiden name 
to that of their husband's surname — 
which was quickly a dead letter as a re- 
sult of daily usage. 

Then legislation made a concession 
to women. Today husband and wife can 
jointly decide upon the family name, 
that is whether they will use the hus- 
band’s or the wife's surname as the fam- 
ily name. 

Husband and wife must both use this 
family name. The partner whose name is 
not used can use his or her surname in 
front of the family name, creating a dou- 
ble-barrelled name. 

Both partners cannot hove a double- 
barrelled name. The children can only 
use the family name. 

That sounds very fair, but in practice 
it is not. Experience has shown that it is 
always the wife who has.to adopt an un- 
popular double-barrelled name. Few 
men give up their surname or are pre- 
pared to use a doubled-barrelled name. 

More often the family name and the 
.surname used by the children is that of 
the husband. Furthermore the law helps 
this arrangement along a little: if the 
couple cannot agree on n surname then 
the family automatically uses the. hus- 
band's surname. 

The Tubingen district court found 
that this was not exactly the ideal solu- 
tion, and have made public these doubts 
in the 18 January 1987 issue of Euro- 
pa i sc he GnnuirecJtrszeiischrifi along 


with two women lawyers from Freiburg, 
Nina Del IdolT and Susan nc Walt her. 

They argue ilial the compulsion for a 
uni form family name, which means that 
either the husband or wife must surren- 
der or change their surname, is an ex- 
cessive infringement of legislation 
covering surnames as well as on the 
rights nf the individual. 

By using a double-barrelled name 
partners do indeed retain their previous 
surname, but the name becomes unre- 
sognisahlc or risible. 

They maintain that the right to one's 
own name, which the constitution guar- 
antees everyone, is disregarded by this 
kind of parody. 

The double-barrelled name shows 
two things: that the women who bears it 
is married and to whom she is wed, two 
features that should not have to be di- 
vulged at random. 

The two lawyer writers of the article 
regard this as an encrouchment into the 
individual sphere. The individual 
should have control over what is made 
public and what not. 

Dethloff and Walther also criticise 
the regulation that if there is dispute 
over the surname then the husband's 
name is automatically used. 

One does not need to be a lawyer to 
recognise that this regulation is not in 
harmony with equal rights legislation in 
Basic Law. 

What would be the simplest solution 
then? The Tliblngeir district court does 


T he only child's reputation of being 
doted on by father and mother, of 
being spoiled, stubborn, shy and piti- 
able, is undeserved says a study. 

Tomas G. Kurthy, of the education 
institute at the Aachen technical uni- 
versity, found that there are more prob- 
lems with middle children than with on- 
ly children. 

Kurthy, who says he has an only child 
which is developing completely normal- 
ly, carried out the survey with Ulrich 
Unzner, Sabine Vuth and Andrea 
Kowiiz. A thousand students at the uni- 
versity were questioned. There are 
plans to have the results published as a 
book. 

Because of the results, middle child- 
ren are to be the subject of another 
study. The German research institute, 
DFG, has already given its approval. 

Kurthy said the findings showed that 
the only child was friendly and ap- 
proachable and had positive attitudes. 
Girls were even more balanced than 
boys. 

Comparisons were made with middle 
children: 72 per cent of only children 
considered their families to be open- 
minded but only 62 per cent of middle 
children; 39.7 per cent of middle child- 
ren compared with 25 per cent of only 
children said their families were author- 
itarian. 

This negative image about the family 
also revealed itself in negative self im- 
ages, says the survey. Many things were 
wrong with the middle child. Often it 
was ignored. 

Kurthy says the only child is a typical 


along with the view expressed by Nina 
Dethkloff ami Susannc Walther that 
both partners in u marriage shim Id be 
able to retain their surname. A uniform 
name could be chosen for the children, 
either the husband's or the wife’s. 

It is uncertain whether the Const it u- 
lional Court will go along with this de- 
mand. The idea of a nil dorm family 
name is die darling ol many, mainly 
male, lawyers. They see marriage and 
family in danger if parents have dilfet - 
ent surnames. 

Nina Dcihlolf and Susannc Walther 
have p roil need surprising con liter-evid- 
ence. In most Western countries, in 
which marriage mid family are much 
more highly regarded than in this coun- 
try, there is no compulsion to haw a un- 
iform family name. 

Even in Catholic Ireland, where di- 
vorce is forbidden, the wife is free to use 
her maiden name — the same is true for 
the USA, England, France, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, the Scandinavian countries 
and sonic Latin American states. 

There are no statistics lo show how 
frequently this choice is used and 
whether this is viable in ordinary daily 
life. But from the legal point of view 
there is no prohibition for a woman to 
use her maiden name. 

It is possible to question the view that 
the marriage and family arc protected 
by the use of a uniform surname. Many 
young women regard the compulsion to 
surrender their maiden name or change 
their name as an obstacle in the way of a 
successful marriage. 

Who knows, perhaps the marriage 
statititics would shoot up if the Consti- 
tutional Court voted for a change of 
married name legislation. 

Dorothea Nolle 

t»crTnge!wpicgcl. Berlin. 17 May 1 **H7) 


middle-class, white-collar phenomenon. 
Wealthier and poorer families mostly 
had bigger families. 

However, middle-class families had a 
generally more highly-developed sense 
of education and gave much more en- 
couragement to their children to per- 
form well at school. 

The reason that the only girl tended 
to outperform the only boy might be 
connected with the fact that mothers of 
only children resumed careers more 
quickly than other mothers and thus of- 
fered their daughters a double- identifi- 
cation: as a housewife and as a bread- 
winner. This perhaps showed the girl a 
different perspective and another incen- 
tive. 

• Boys, on the other hand, were more 
likely to identify with the futher, a situa- 
tion which presented a rather more tak- 
en-for-granted image. 

Kurthy decided lo investigate the on- 
ly child because it is becoming a more 
common phenomenon and there is a 
shortage of research about he or she. 

He says a good start to bringing up 
the only child well is for the parents to 
have a good relationship with one an- 
other. Quotes like "we live only for you" 
and “you are my one and only" are a 
deadly mistake, he says. 

The only child should not be the cen- 
tral point of family life and should not 
be protected from the less pleasant 
things of the world. Still less should a 
mother use her only child as a substitute 
for an unloving husband. 

Gisela Bosclunann 

(Liibcckcr Nachrichicn. J9 Muy IV87j 


The only child ‘has undeserved 
reputation’, says survey 
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How Romantic 
ideal ended 
bigamy debate 

T lu- law sinu s that each person m* 
“iilv have «»ne partner in marriat. 
But 21IH years ago there was in Ger- 
many considerable hectic argument k 
and against polygamy. 

I wo royal cases o| polygamy hmu^ 
this explosive llieine into public dicut 
sioii. aceoiiliiig in Paul Mikat. 62, p r » 
lessor ol law at Bochum University. 

Mikat. a former N.uih Khine-Wc* 
phalia Education Minister, for mi 
years a CDU member ol the Buntak^ 
and now a government adviser, pres at 
eil his findings on polygamy at il. 
North Rhinc-Wcsiphuliu Sciemifv 
Academy in Diisscldurf. 

He discovered that monogramy «„*■ 
common among the Teutons in pre 

STUTTGAR TER 
NACHRICHTEN 


Christian limes. The only 
were among the nobility. 

For a long lime, under the intu.tw 
of Christianity, there was no ifojw 
that the law of God and Nature dt 
mnndcd monogamy. 

Then came the Landgrave Philippi' 
Hesse, one of the most important 
porters of the Reformation. He wo£ 
lo take ns his second wife the beatnik 
lady-in-waiting Margnrete von tier S» 
ale. 

According to Mikiti Marlin Lathct 
agreed to a dispensation on the ground' 
that bigamy was belter ilum divorce. 

The Landgrave married on 5 Marti 
1540 and it should have remained w 
ret. But soon it was common kiiowledf 
nil over Germany that the prince 
concluded a second marriage wiili ^ 
approval of the Church. This set rolfc 
the discussion on polygamy. 

This reached its height in the l’> 
century when famous lawyers could * 
no reason why polygamy was against 
law. Both partners in muniugc couldf 
wlint they pleased. This was the fi 
signs of equal opportunity for lx 
sexes. 


Some learned lawyers would iww* 
approve of a man having several 
but a wife having several Imshafc 1 . $ ' 
yandry. 

Legislators did not let thi‘fliMl vcs 
impressed by ilie discussion. At ,|IE 
they threatened to behead anyone foe 
guilty of bigamy. 

Mikat found au interesting P <, i nt 15 
view from C arl Goiilich Svare/.cff^ 
of Prussian Common Law of 1 71T 


The learned Svare/ said that naW- 
had nothing against a man basing m 
than one wife if he could feed her $ 
provided he had the eoiisiiiilioii ah|* ; 
fullil what was the aim nf marriage **• 
many wives then polygamy "us ^ 
able. 

Nevertheless the stale’s coinniaiw- 
monogamy was wise, he believed- 
cause il brought about peace and*^ 
mony in fuinih. It also presented 6 
men from having mans wises that 
give rise to the danger nf the depk 1 
of the lower classes. 

The whole discussion cunie to an ■ 
with the Romantic idea of the “in 1 ** 
unity between two people" as being 
highest ideal of marriage. 

Horst /.iinnurni^ 
(Slutigaiii-i N Juii ruiuvu. - 1 ' * 


■ SPORT 

Pack of talent 
at the heels 
of Steffi Graf 


Slcfli Graf has won six tennis champion- 
ships this year. Martina Navratilova am) 
Chris Evert, the pair who have dominat- 
ed women’s tennis for more than a de- 
cade, haven't won any. This month is the 
French Open, the first or the Grand 
Slam titles. It is followed by Wimbledon, 
now the only major tournament still 
played on grass. It is in these two arenas 
that Graf will be trying to demonstrate 
what 'everyone thinks: that she is now 
(he tqp player in women’s tennis. Bill 
she 1s> not the only West German woman 
on the way up. Behind her is a pack 
ready to explode on the world of lop ten- 
nis.; Here, in the Deutsche Allgemcines 
Son n mgsb la tt, Heidi Ahrens lakes a look 
at Germany's rising starlets. 


S ieffi Graf won her sixth title uf the 
year when she heal fcllow-Gcrniuu 
Claudia Knhiic-Kilsch in Berlin in win 
the West German open. This makes her 
favourite for the French title next 
month. 

Graf is still only I 7 and her position 
on the threshold of knocking Martina 
Navratilova from the pedestal of wom- 
en's tennis is looked upon with awe by 
her fellow players. 

Claudia Porwick regards Steffi as 
“the talent of the century” against 
whom others shouldn’t be measured. 

Certainly Stern's success is disguis- 
ing ihc fact dial other players are nlso 
highly talented: Kohde-Kilsch, loser of 
the Berlin filial, is 23; Beilina Bunge, 
also 23; and Eva Pfaff. a ripe old 26. 

Kohde-Kilsch. Pfall, Bunge and 
Graf are in the world's lop 5(1 players. 
Only the Americans have more. Be- 
hind them is a group including Por- 
wick, 18. Silke Meier, 18, Isabel Cue- 
to. 18. Christina Singer, IS. and Wil- 
trud Probst, 17. 

Meier, from Wiesbaden, is ihe 
daughter of a former soccer profes- 
sional. She began playing tennis at the 
age of nine, which she regards as being 
a bit late. She is now- number 72 on the 
world list. 

. , Her biggest .success was this month 
in the Berlin tournament when she beat 
the Czech player, Helena Sukova, Ihe 
fifth seed, in the second round, 6-2, 
3-6. 6-4. In the next round she was eli- 
minated by the Argentine player, P. 


Turnbini, being lorced h> relire when 
down I -6. 0-5. 

She knows exactly where her 
strengths and weaknesses lie. She says 
she has improved her service and re- 
gards her hits strength as responding 
well in the heal of battle. 


Getting used to playing in 
shadow of The Star 


It is not a universal quality: Isabel. 
Cueto. from Kehl, sometimes looks full 
of inhibitions. She won the West Ger- 
man closed championship last year and 
should achieve much more if only she 
can get more confidence. She was beat- 
en in Berlin in ihe second round by 
Christina Singer, 7-5. 6- 1 . 

Claudia Porwick is another who 
needs to work at her game. In Berlin 
she was beaten by Graf. She gave very 
little resistance and admits she avoided 
being drawn into long rallies. But there 
is no doubt that she can play. She is 
98th in the world rankings and reached 
the final of the Taiwan tournament this 
year where she wax beaten by Anne 
Mi liter. In Berlin, she beat American 
Kathy Horvath. 

Another up-and-comcr is Probst, 
from Nuremberg, who this year has 
climbed 15 places in I he world rank- 
ings to I 15th. She is no longer one of 
those players for whom the first round 


T here is only one star. The rest are 
also-rans. Those arc the fads of Ihe 
matter as Claudia Kohde-Kilsch rue- 
fully sees it. 

The Star is Stclii Graf. And Kohde- 
Kilsch is walking in the shadow of The 
Star. 

In Berlin this month. Graf beat 
Kohde-Kilsch in the final of the German 
women’s open 6-2, 6-3. The loser, at 23 
six years the elder, showed only flashes 
of her talent. She made lots of unforced 
errors and looked at times to be a bun- 
dle of nerves. 

Yet three years ago, Kohde-Kilsch 
was the name to watch. She lias been 
as high as fourth in world rankings, 
but today she is llllh and Graf is up 
there at 2. 


Nobody notices 


is also the Iasi. 

Christina Singer, from Gdppingen, 
is ranked 1 Stub. She won the German 
junior lilies in 1984 and 1 985 and high 
expectations have been placed in her. 
She plays aggressively with good con- 
centration. She varies her game well 
and is clever. 

However. I here must be a question 
mark over ihc strength of her ambition 
because she has more than jusi tennis 
on her mind — at ihe moment, anyway. 
She wants to pass her Ahinu { univers- 
ity entrance) examination. Then she 
will think about whui to do. She says 
she might piny ns a professional for 
three or four years. Navratilova and 


She has come to terms with reality: 
-You can play well, but when someone- 
else from the same country plays as well 
as Steffi does to win tournaments, no- 
body notices." 

Kohde-Kilsch has had difficulty play- 
ing well since Graf started stringing 
wins together. 

She denies that Grafs success is an 
inhibiting factor, but the way the two 
have gone up and down in the world 
rankings tend to say otherwise. 

At the beginning »»f this year, Knhilc- 
Kilsel) reached the scmi-tinals of the 
Australian Open in Melbourne, hut Unit 
wus the high point. Her game slipped 


Evert are both past 
30 and their game 
shows it. The Ger- 
man girls are nil 
young. They need 
only lo turn their 
potential into per- 
formance. Then 
Meier. Porwick. 
Cueto, Probst and 
Singer would menu 
that nine German 
women players 
would be giving the 
courts of the world 
something to think 
about. 

Heide Ahrens 
(Dcuuctics Allfcmeincs 
Sonnlagshlim. 
Hum burg, 14 May IVN7) 
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and she dropped to 10th, her worst rat- 
ing for three years. 

Her stepfather and manager, Jurgen 
Kilsch, says: “Claudia is going through 
something of un upheaval." She herself 
has indirectly confirmed ilby saying: "I 
don’t think about tennis day and night 
any longer. It is still the most important 
thing and 1 concentrate on it IflU per 
cent. But no longer 1 30 per cent/' 

She has been on the international ten- 
nis circuit for eight years, since she was 
15. “When 1 left school, 1 was happy at 
not having to do anything except play 
tennis. Bui as the years go past, you see 
there are other things." 

No longer docs she want to be the No. 

] — this in any case is due lo become 
Grafs property m some stage — but she 
would like lo win one of the Grand Slam 
tournaments, Wimbledon, France, Un- 
ited States or Australia. 

The only world-class player she has 
not beaten is Chris Lloyd, yet ihe really 
big win has eluded her. Klaus Hofsass, 
who is in charge of the German national 
women's team, explains the problem of 
motivation: “It gets terribly difficult 
when someone plays well year after year 
but doesn’t manage a major win." 

Kolulc-Kilscli has spent years trying 
to do what Graf is doing: winning Uiur- 
nn me n is and getting recognition. Ural 
has got the recognition despite the 
looming presence of Boris Becker. 

The personal relationship between 
Kolulc-Kilscli and Graf has also suf- 
fered a little, which is unders land a hie. 
Kohde-Kilsch says: “Slcfli is a lovely 
girl luit our relationship has cooled off 
since the start of the year. She barely 
says hullo any more. 1 don't know why. 
It's a pity. 1 haven’ i done anything lo 
her and she hasn't done anything to 
me.” 

In the Federation Cup, the unofficial 
world team championship which this 
year is in Vancouver. Canada, at the end 
of July, the rivals will be together. They 
may even play together if Hofstiss wants 
them in the doubles. 

But Kohde-Kilsch knows where she 
stands: it is firmly in place No. 2. 

Wolfgang Scheffler 
(Frankfurter Allgumcinc Zcilung 
fur Deutschland. IS May IVX7) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 



Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use. just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9.000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1 .400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free In 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



DAV-Verlag8haus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (0 81 51) 3 91-0 




